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To  the  Chai2:man  and  Members  of  Blaby  Rural  District  Council » 

Mro  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I have  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Health  of  the 
District  for  the  year  1953>  having  taken  up  my  duties  as  your  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  on  1st  July  of  that  yearo 

In  the  report  I have  endeavoured  to  some  degree  to  draw  a comparison 
with  the  past,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  appreciate  the  work 
that  has  been  donCo  Public  Health  is  very  much  a silent  service  constaintly 
in  action  in  pursuit  of  improved  health  in  all  its  aspects  and  coming  in-- 
to  the  limelight  only  when  things  go  wrongo  It  works  unobtrusively  and 
smoothly,  and  its  achievements  are  marked  only  by  absence  or  fewness  of 
cases  and  death  from  diseaseo  But  these  victories  have  no  news  values  or 
popular  appeal o They  have  not  the  glamour  of  the  curative  medical  services 
like  a successful  major  operationo  They  cannot  show,  like  some  of  our 
kindred  services  in  local  government,  rows  and  rows  of  very  essential  and 
readily  noticeable  bricks  and  mortar,  and  miles  of  concrete  boulevards,  or 
a noble  credit  at  the  end  of  the  financial  yearo  No,  the  results  are  not 
dramatic  and  rather  on  the  negative  side  only  to  be  appreciated  by  delving 
into  the  past  either  statistically  or,  in  the  case  of  the  older  members,  in 
thought. 

There  is  no  doubt,  though,  that  practically  all  engaged  in  local 
government  have  played  a part  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  our  present  state 
of  affairs.  The  health  services  have  made  a substantial  contribution  to 
the  general  improvement  in  health  standards.  It  has,  however,  been  author!- 
tively  stated  that  a time  has  been  reached  when  the  individual  must  play  a 
greater  part  in  the  campaign  for  better  health  if  the  incidence  of  disease 
is  to  be  still  further  diminished.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  would 
be  achieved  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  simple  rules  of  health  relat- 
ing to  diet,  exercise,  relaxation  and  rest,  food  hygiene  in  the  home,  shop 
and  canteen,  dental  care,  and  cleanliness  generally. 

In  the  early  days  of  Public  Health,  the  main  efforts  were  directed 
against  the  more  common  infectious  diseases  and  towards  improvement  in 
environment.  Our  newer  concept  of  what  constitutes  "Health”,  which  is  not 
merely  absence  of  disease,  means  that  in  the  future  public  health  practice 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  limited  to  the  prevention  of  communicable 
disease.  Many  diseases  not  coram’inicable  could  be  investigated,  but  lack 
of  integration  beween  the  Health  Services  makes  this  difficult  as  statis- 
tics are  not  generally  available. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  help 
given  me  by  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  J.  Galsworthy,  and,  in- 
deed, all  other  members  of  the  Department,  and  to  thank  the  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  for  their  kind  consideration  during 
these  early  months  of  my  office. 

I am,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Yours  obediently, 

D.  H.  MCFARLAND, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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SECTION  A 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


BIRTHS 


Live  Births 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Legitimate 

273 

244 

517 

Illegitimate 

7 

13 

20 

Totals 

280 

257 

537 

BIRTH  RATE 

13.. 5 per  1,000  estimated  population 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

17o4 

15o7 

15o5 

14o1 

15o3 

14o8 

14o2 

14.5 

15o8 

13o9 

17.1 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1 20o2” 

20.6 

19c3 

19o4 

17o2 

16.7 

14o9 

14o8 

14o3 

13o5 

The  birth  rate  of  13o5  per  1,000  population  shows  a figure  below 
that  of  last  year  and  is  the  lowest  recorded  over  the  last  twenty  two 
years.  Generally  speaking  there  seems  to  be  a slight  decline  in  the 
Birth  Rate  and  this  is  noticeable  over  the  last  twelve  years. 

This  is  not  of  local  significance  as  this  trend  is  obvious  in  the 
country  as  a whole.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  factors 
which  lead  to  this  falling  birth  rate,  and  there  must  be  many,  but 
perhaps  our  present  social  system  has  not  brought  the  security  that  was 
anticipated. 


The  Birth  Rate  for  England  and  Wales  was  15°  5 per  1,000  population. 
In  the  district  3o7^  of  live  births  were  illegitimate. 

DEATHS 

Males  Females  Total 

Deaths  from  all  causes  217  206  423 

DEATH  RATE 


10.6  per  1,000  estimated  population 


1932i  1933 

1934 

1935 

“T93r| 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

9o3j  8.6 

7.8 

10.0 

8.6 

9.6 

8.1 

9.0 

10.2 

9o2 

8.9 

1943 

1944] 

I 1945 

ni947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

loTT 

9.9 

9.5 

10.9 

10.2 

9.2 

9o9 

9.5 

10.0 

8.5 

10.6 
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The  Death  Rate  shows  an  increase  on  last  year  but  over  the  last 
twenty  years  has  varied  little o This  compares  favourably  with  the  rate 
of  11  o4-  per  1s, 000  population  for  England  and  Wales  and  is  worthy  of  comment. 

The  commonest  causes  of  death  were  fsee  page  2?)  (i)  heart  diseases 
and  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  (2)  vascular  lesions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  (3)  cancer,  in  that  order.  Categories  (1)  and  (2)  un- 
doubtedly comprise  most  of  those  in  the  elderly  age  group  who  were  at  any 
rate  nearing  the  eve  of  their  long,  and  it  is  hoped,  full  lives  and  who 
died  of  what  might  be  more  commonly  termed  "wear  and  tear" , for  which  in 
the  human  body  there  is,  as  yet,  no  system  of  replacement. 

Included  in  category  (l)  is  a cause  of  death  which  is  worthy  of  a 
few  comments  - namely  "Coronary  disease  angina" . It  is  this  which  is 
responsible  for  a good  many  deaths  which  occur  during  middle  age. 

Physicians  have  always  had  the  impression  that  this  is  associated  with  a 
particular  mode  of  life.  The  work  of  Selye  in  the  physiological  field  has 
shown  that  lesions  similar  to  this  and  other  conditions  can  be  produced  in 
animals  subjected  to  various  foims  of  stress.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  human  field  stresses  and  strains  do  affect  the  cardio-vascular 
system  when  there  is  evidence  of  disease,  but,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  it  is  unwise  to  assume  that  they  will  ultimately  affect  a normal 
system. 

Since  man  began  to  roam  the  earth  he  has  been  subjected  to  stresses 
and  strains,  but,  today,  it  is  considered  that  we  are  subjected  to  mental 
and  physical  stress  to  a greater  degree  than  ever  before.  Locke  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  "though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 
exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a stress  beyond  their  strength." 

This  probably  sums  up  the  position  and  points  out  to  us  that  all  living 
organisms,  young  and  old,  have  a threshold  beyond  which  they  can  break 
down  in  response  to  stress.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  those  whose 
existence  depends  on  mental  work  as  the  manual  worker  can  easily  turn  from 
toil  to  rest.  What  then  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  stress? 

Sir  Heneage  Ogilvie  says  "The  best  way  to  prevent  stress  is  not  to 
suffer  it.  The  surest  preventative  to  stress  is  leisure.  Leisure  is 
holiday  time,  a time  that  we  can  spend  in  any  way  we  like,  even  in  idle- 
ness, but  the  term  usually  implies  a change  to  a more  pleasing  occupation, 
rather  than  absence  of  occupation."  He  likens  the  body  and  the  brain  to 
a motor  car  and  states  that  if  they  are  used  within  the  limits  of  toler- 
ation, and  then  allowed  to  rest  and  repair  themselves,  they  will  last 
longer,  work  more  economically,  and  do  an  infinitely  more  complex  series 
of  tasks  than  the  most  wonderful  machine. 

The  attainment  of  a long  life  seems  to  depend  on  a proper  balance  be- 
tween work  and  leisure  - leisxare  not  being  merely  important,  but  essential, 
as  it  helps  the  overstressed  mechanism  of  the  mind  to  rehabilitate.  And, 
of  course,  we  are  promised  that  in  the  hereafter,  if  we  attain  the 
ethereal  heights,  the  common  causes  of  stress  are  removed.  Some  of  us  may 
have  to  wait  some  considerable  timeE 

"A  poor  life  this  if  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare." 
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Cancer  as  a cause  of  death  is  receiving  a great  deal  of  attentiono 
It  accounted  for  of  all  deaths  in  the  district  and  tends  to  be  on  the 
increase o 


Cancer  Mortality  Rate  fall  forms)  taken  in  triennial  periods 


1925  = 

27 

ooococooooo  I0I 

1940 

= 42  00000000000  1o4 

1928  = 

30 

00000000000  101 

1945 

=.  45  00000000000  I06 

1931  “ 

•33 

00000000000  io5 

1946 

= 48  00000000000  I06 

1934  = 

36 

00000000000  100 

1949 

51  00000000000  I08 

1937  " 

39 

00000000000  1o4 

1952 

- 53  00000000000  1o4 

This  increase  has  been  attributed  to  many  factors  including  improved 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  population  who  sur<= 
vive  to  ages  when  cancer  is  more  prevalento  The  average  age  of  males  who 
died  of  cancer  was  62  years  and  of  females  64  years^  so  it  might  hardly 
be  termed  a condition  of  middle  age^ 

The  one  and  only  satisfactory  thing  about  cancer  is  that  there  is  no 
scientific  evidence  that  it  is  infectiouso  Those  who  have  to  live  in  the 
closest  contact  with  th©  unfortunate  victims  of  the  disease  need  have  no 
fear  that  they  run  any  risk  t hereby o 


There  were  no  deaths  attributable  to  pregnancyj  childbirth,  or 
abortiono  This  is  the  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  our  matern- 
ity servioesg  the  efficiency  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  when  com- 
pared with  maternal  deaths  over  previous  yearso  Between  the  years  1925  to 
1930g  there  was  an  average  of  two  mothers  whose  deaths  were  associated 
with  pregnancy^ 


Infant  Deaths  (under  1 year  of  age) 


Males  Females 

Total 

Legitimate 

8 5 

13 

Illegitimate 

1 

1 

Totals 

8 6 

14 

Infant  Mortality  Rate 

26 o1  per 

1,000  live  births 

1932 

TWI 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

43 

32 

44 

40 

27 

46 

25 

30 

40 

43 

50 

1943 

1944 

1:945 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

28 

34 

36 

34 

43 

27 

29 

29 

27 

25 

26 

Infant  D eat hs  (tinder  4 weeks  of  age) 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Legitimate 

6 

2 

8 

Illegitimate 

=■ 

1 

1 

Totals 

Neonatal  Death  Rate 

6 

3 

9 

1608  per  I0OOQ  live  births 

6 


still  Births 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Legitinate 

3 

3 

6 

Illegitimate 

<= 

= 

= 

Totals 

Still  Birth  Rate 

3 

3 

6 

O0I5  per  ipOOO  estimated  population 
11  o1  per  1,000  (li're  & still)  Mrths 


m3 

1944 

1945 

1947 

1949 

1950  1 

1951 

1952 

1953  1 

23 

25 

33 

I 

I 

33  I 

1 '5  1 

1 22  1 

30 

27  I 

1 II0I  I 

These  three  rates  have  "been  taken  together  as  there  is  some 
connection  between  themo 


Deaths  under  four  weeks  are  usually  associated  with  conditions  which 
have  their  origin  either  before  or  during  birth,  whereas  the  older  infant 
most  conmonly  dies  of  conditions  which  relate  to  the  environment,  eg., 
nutrition,  type  of  house  they  live  in,  hygienic  feeding  of  the  child,  etCo 

Still  births  and  neonatal  deaths  are  intimately  connected,  since  it 
is  often  a matter  of  chance  whether  a child  is  stillborn  or  bom  alive 
only  to  succumb  soon  after  birtho 

Fourteen  infants  died  before  reaching  one  year,  and  of  these  nine 
died  before  four  weekSo  Of  these  nine  deaths,  seven  did  not  live  twenty 
foxir  hours,  one  lived  five  days,  and  one  seven  dayso  In  other  words,  nine 
infants  (64^  of  the  total  infant  deaths)  failed  to  survive  longer  than  one 
week  and  prematurity  was  the  commonest  cause  of  deatho  One  might  also 
assume  that  these  same  factors  which  cause  prematurity  are  operative  in 
the  still  birthSo 

Causes  of  Infant  Mortality 

Under  Four  Weeks 


Prematurity  5 
Cerebral  Haemorrhage  3 
Atelectasis  1 

Four  Weeks  to  Twelve  Months 

Broncho=Pneumonia  2 
Meningitis  1 
Pyaemia  1 
Lymphatic  Leukaemia  1 


It  is  not  possible  to  cite  a specific  cause  of  prematurity,  but  it  is 
known  that  an  adequate  diet  and  careful  and  regular  ante=>natal  supervision 
is  of  benefit  so  far  as  the  incidence  of  prematurity  is  concemedo  It  is 
ntrt  ±nHpprapriate  to  mention  at  this  stage  that  with  our  frequent  grey 
skies  and  lack  of  sunshine  expectant  mothers  and  young  children  are  apt  to 
lack  sufficient  quantities  of  certain  nutriments  in  their  dieto  To  make 
vq)  for  this,  it  has  been  governmental  policy  to  make  available,  practically 
for  the  asking,  orange  .juice,  cod  liver  oil,  and  a vitamin  preparation.. 

Yet  how  many  mothers  avail  themselves  of  these  very  essential  requirements? 
It  is  not  that  they  do  not  know  of  their  importance,  it  is  that  they  just 
cannot  be  bothered,  yet  we  hear  so  much  these  days  about  the  importance  of 
educating  the  public  in  the  rudiments  of  good  healthE 
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'The  Infant  Mortality  Rate  for  the  district  was  260 1 per  1^000  live 
■births  which  closely  approximates  to  2608  per  1j,000  live  births  for 
England  and  Wales  o 


GENERAL  STATISTICS  ° 1953 

Area  of  District 
Population  (Estimated  Mid=Year) 
Nimber  of  Occupied  Houses 
Rateable  Value  (31st  Decembers,  1953) 
Product  of  a Penny  Rate 

Population 


325,583  acres 
59,810 
12s,  322 
£185,589 
£7AO 


I 

i 


It  has  been  shown  that  the  number  of  births  for  the  district  during  ! 
1953  was  537  whilst  the  niaiiber  of  deaths  was  423°  Consequently,  the  births  I 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  114.=>  This  has  "been  the  general  trend  over  a number  | 
of  years  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  i. 

Increase  of  Births  over  Deaths  | 


1932  1933  I 1934  I T935JT936  I 1937  I 1938  1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

~^27r’  66  203  I 1 88 

198  1 

\1W 

294 

j 1943  I 1944  I 1945  pUSTplW  1 1943'  | 1949  1950 

1951 

1952"] 

1953 

340  381  I 201  360  342  306  265  227 

187 

I 

228  1 

114 

This  shows  that  in  the  district  there  has  "been  a steady  natural  in= 
crease  of  population  every  year  and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  J 
the  inward  migration  from  the  neighbouring  urban  district,  1 


The  expectation  of  life  has  increased  during  the  last  half  century 
dneg  amongst  other  factors,  to  the  growth  of  scientific  medical  know= 
ledge  and  also  to  in^^rovements  in  the  social  conditions  under  which  the 
majority  of  people  live.  The  public  health  authorities  have  without  doubt 
played  a noteworthy  part  in  bringing  this  about.  The  expectation  of  life 
in  Blaby  Rural  District  -table  below)  can  be  viewed  with  some  liLttle 
complacency  and  it  is  a contenting  thought  that  life  should  still  offer  a 
few  more  years  to  most  of  us,  although  when  one  looks  around,  the  period 
is  obviously  variable. 


Under 

4 

weeks 

ITweeS 

to  1 
year 

nn 

yrso 

r 5=14 

yrSo 

15= 

24 

25- 

34 

35- 

44 

45*^ 

54 

5^ 

64 

^5- 

74 

75- 

84 

B5= 

94 

95- 

100 

10c 

♦ 

Totali 

Wales 

6 

2 j 

1 

3 

12 

26 

25 

57 

66 

19 

- 

- 

217 

I 

jF'emaQes 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

18 

26 

44 

78 

23 

2 

206 

Totals 

9 

5 

1 

. -J 

1 

I 

2 

3 

18 

44 

51 

101 

144 

42 

2 

- 

423 

Pencen-tage 

2„1 



— i 

trL 

0,5 

0o7 

4,3 

IQ4J 

|l21 

24o0 

340 

m 

a 5 

( 

I 


I 

i( 

li 

] 
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Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  3^  of  people  in  the  district  died  be- 
tween the  ages  of  75  to  84o  In  other  wordsj  approximately  one  in  every 
three  of  us  should  live  till  that  ripe  old  agCo  This  is  a little  more 
than  the  allotted  span  of  three  score  years  and  ten  - I wonder  why  we  are 
given  such  grace! 

The  average  age  at  which  the  males  died  in  Blaby  Rural  District  was 
68  years  and  females  71  yearSo  In  England  and  Wales  it  is  reckoned  that 
by  1980  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  pensionable  age  will  have  in= 
creased  to  over  20  per  centj  in  other  words j,  one  person  in  every  five  of 
the  population  will  be  eligible  for  a pensiono 

This  ever  increasing  proportion  of  old  people  brings  many  problems 
in  its  train,  and  a most  important  one  is  the  provision  of  suitable  homes c 
This  is,  however,  linked  up  with  the  need  for  hospital  beds  for  people 
who  by  reason  of  infirmity  or  chronic  ill=health  cannot  be  suitably 
accommodated  under  existing  conditions » It  is  felt  though  that  the  more 
these  old  people  are  suitably  accommodated,  the  less  will  be  the  demand 
on  such  hospital  or  institutional  bedso  Any  scheme  that  enables  them  to 
maintain  contact  with  normal  life,  and  particularly  family  life,  deserves 
support  and  encouragement,  and  is  certainly  kinder  and  probably  more  eco- 
nomical than  admission  to  a hospital  or  homeo 

Their  housing  requirements  vary  from  that  necessary  for  the  "younger 
generation",  as  the  most  striking  of  all  the  changes  which  accompany  old 
age  is  the  readiness  with  which  fatigue  occurso  Elderly  people  are  more 
susceptible  to  cold,  they  are  liable  to  suffer  more  severely  from  acci- 
, dents,  and  they  are  less  able  to  negotiate  the  hazards  of  ill=>designed 
I houses,  steep  stairways,  and  streetso  It  often  happens  that  a house  which 
was  ideally  suited  for  the  rearing  of  a large  family,  and  has  satisfied 
very  well  the  needs  of  that  family,  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  simpler  re- 
quirements of  the  married  couple  during  their  declining  yearSo  It  is  felt 
that  many  old  people  occupy  such  houses  when  they  would  be  much  happier 
with  their  tasks  lighter  and  more  pleasant  in  smaller,  better  designed 
\initSo  Also,  when  the  younger  folk  get  married,  and,  through  circumstances 
have  to  share  the  house  with  their  parents,  the  married  daughter  is  still 
looked  upon  as  a "young  thing”  not  possessing  a great  deal  of  sense  or 
I responsibilityo  This  leads  to  a strained  relationship  which  is  often 
p carried  on  for  many  yearSo  Each  individual  family  unit  requires  its  own 
Ijhome,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  if  two 
'families  can  share  the  same  house  amenities  in  a pleasant  and  amicable 
[manner  to  their  mutual  benefits 

There  are  many  spaces  in  our  villages  which  would  be  ideal  for  old 
persons*  bungalows,  which  require  to  be  central,  accessible  to  shops,  and 
not  far  removed  from  where  they  previously  resided,  for  old  people  do  not 
jtake  too  readily  to  new  surroundings  or  a new  societyo  Their  interests 
in  life  have  narrowed  down  considerably  and  most  of  them  pursue  the  harm-= 
"less  pastime  of  following  the  affairs  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
particularly  watching  children  at  playo  It  has  been  suggested  that  there 
)is  very  much  in  common  between  old  and  young,  except  that  so  much  is  done 
to  try  and  understand  the  young,  while  the  old  ought  to  have  more  sense., 

"Oh,  to  have  a little  houses 
To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  alio" 
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Loneliness  presents  a very  real  problem  to  the  aged  but  much  is  being 
done  through  the  various  clubs  and  the  kind  heeirtedness  of  individuals  to 
alleviate  thiSo  There  are  a few  though^  through  their  independence  of 
mind  and  awkwardness  of  nature^  who  are  left  to  live  a secluded  life  and 
pine  away  their  existence  in  a solitary  confinement  which  certainly  does 
not  improve  their  outlook  or  temperamento  They  have  always  been  of  this 
disposition  but  there  comes  a time  when  friends  are  an  invaluable  asset, 
if  not  an  essential  requirement,  and  then  they  are  not  readily  available 
and  their  help,  when  most  needed,  is  not  forthcoming. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly, 
helping  them  to  grow  old  gracefully  by  putting  them  into  an  environment 
where  they  may  be  thankful  for  the  degree  of  activity  of  mind  and  body 
which  remains,  rather  than  have  them  complain  of  their  numerous  and  in- 
creasing limitations o May  the  evening  of  their  lives  be  as  charming  as. 
an  Indian  simmer.  Browning®  s words  of  Rabbi  Ben  Eyra  may  be  a^meinbereds - 

"Grow  old  along  with  mel 

®The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

®The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made.' 


Housing 

“When  we  were  little  childer  we  had  a quare  wee  house. 

Away  up  on  the  heather  by  the  head  o®  Brabla®  bum| 

The  hares  we.®  d see  them  scootin® , an®  we®d  hear  the  crowin® 

grouse , 

An®  when  we®d  all  be  in  at  night  ye®d  not  get  room  to  turn." 

This,  of  course,  is  a poetic  description  of  overcrowding  in  a funny 
little  Irish  house  in  a wild  part  of  the  country. 

In  most  of  our  villages  there  is  property  which  it  is  hoped  will,  in 
the  near  future,  come  up  for  consideration  with  regard  to  donolition.  In 
this,  let  not  our  sentiment  in  any  way  affect  our  judgement.  For  example, 
the  country  cottage  with  its  cascade  of  roses  may  be  very  attractive  to 
look  at  from  the  outside,  but  a house  is  something  to  live  ini  Inside, 
we  are  confronted  with  dark  ill<=ventilated  bedrooms  among  the  rafters,  in- 
secure dark  creaky  stairs,  dismal  living  rooms  with  rough  brick  floors, 
which  if  wa.shed  will  leave  pools  of  water,  small  pokey  kitchen  with  in- 
adequate cupboard  space,  and  a make-shift  pantry  under  the  stairs  where 
in  the  warm  weather  the  food  goes  mouldy  and  the  milk  sour. 

A home  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  the 
family  unit.  As  the  housewife  is  the  central  figure  in  the  house,  and 
its  most  constant  occupant,  her  needs  obviously  must  ccane  first.  It  is 
always  a good  principle  of  life  to  put  oneself  in  the  position  of  aijother 
before  passing  judgement,  and  then  analyse  our  feelings.  Our  standard 
then  should  be,  within  reasonable  limits,  what  we,  ourselves,  would  like. 
Some  of  the  property  in  the  district  presents  nothing  more  than  a dismal 
sordid  spectacle  to  the  housewife  who  wages  a constant  battle^  in  an  unfit 
house  against  wind,  weather,  and  decaying  structure  which, defies  repair. 

The  average  housewife  has  little  enough  leisure  and  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  tasks  that  involve  un- 
necessary labour'.  With  experiend6^  of  school  medical  examinations,  the 
great  majority  of  mothers  look  after  their  children  reasonably  well  and 
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seem  to  do  their  bestj,  but  some  of  them  are  offered  little  incentive  by 
living  in  dilapidated  homes  which  offer  dreary  ill=designed  work-shops  for 
the  motherp  little  privacy  for  any  of  the  family^  and  no  outlet  for  the 
children  except  the  street  and  irregular  stoney  yards o This  is  the  stand- 
ard that  is  set  for  them  as  children  and  which  is  likely  to  be  retainedo 
The  parents  are  not  able  to  economize  by  growing  their  own  vegetables  be- 
cause a garden  is  not  available^  although  not  all  of  them  might  appreciate 
oneo  It  may  be  that  some  do  not  make  the  best  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  possible  that  it  is  the  existing  circumstances  them- 
selves that  dishearten  the  housewife  who  eventually  gives  up  the  unequal 
struggle  o Let  the  demolition  programme  be  tackled  yrith  vigour  and  deter- 
mination, eventually  providing  for  each  family  unit  a house  which  will 
provide  the  necessities  for  each  member  of  the  household  and  which  they 
mil  feel  proud  to  possess,. 

Litter 


This  is  a subject  which  is  not  given  enough  thought  by  a section  of 
the  general  publiCo  As  well  as  being  an  unsightly,  unnecessary  blotch  on 
our  landscape^  left  there  usually  by  weekend  travellers,  it  is  often  a 
cause  of  annoyance  to  those  unfortunate  enough  to  live  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  a bus  stopo  Thoughtless  inconsiderate  bus-travellers  seem  to 
casually  flick  away  their  tickets  which  float  unsuspectedly  into  nearby 
front  gardens  or  drives,  or  lie  as  an  untidy  mess  beside  the  footpatho 
Cigarette  packets,  match  boxes,  pamphlets,  or  any  unwanted  paper  found  in 
the  pocket  or  purse  are  discarded  without  any  thought  as  to  where  they 
land  and  who  has  to  pick  them  upo  Besides  being  a thoughtless  act  on  the 
part  of  certain  individuals  causing  a great  deal  of  annoyance  and  work  to 
others,  it  is  not  generally  realised  that  it  is  an  act  punishable  by  law 
under  the  County  Council  Byelaws  o 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  to  apply  the  forces  of  law,  but 
it  is  felt  that  the  public  should  be  reminded  that  it  is  a punishable 
offenceo  It  would  be  so  easy  for  people  to  retain  their  bits  of  paper  - 
they  have  probably  carried  them  some  considerable  distance  already  - and 
deposit  than  safely,  either  in  their  own  fires,  or  in  their  own  dustbins, 
or  somewhere  within  their  own  curtilagco 

SECTION  B 

MERAL  PROVISION  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Domiciliary  Nursing,  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Services^  Home 

Help,  and  Ambulance  Service 

These  services  are  controlled  by  the  Leicestershire  County  Council 
and  were  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1952o  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  system  since  theno 

Laboratory  Services 

These  are  provided  for  this  Council  by  the  Public  Health  Laboratory, 
Groby  Road,  Leicestero  A large  number  of  investigations  were  carried  out 
during  the  year  and  the  fullest  co-operation  was  received  from  Doctor 
Mair  and  his  staff® 

Chemical  examination  of  water  samples  is  undertaken  by  Mr®  S®  B® 
Bratley,  PoC®S®'  of  Oadby,  and  sometimes  sent  to  Sheffield® 
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Health  Education 


We  near  a great  deal  these  days  about  the  importance  of  teaching  the  | 
simple  principles  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  and  the  symptoms  ; 
pointing  to  the  early  recognition  of  diseaseo  Health  education  has  done 
much  in  the  infant  sphere^  but  in  the  school^child  sphere  there  is  much  | 
to  be  desiredo  This  is  that  impressionable  age  where  learning  is  the  rule  | 
of  the  day  andj  consequently!,  health  education  would  be  best  received  with  ; 
a possibility  of  it  being  put  into  practice  then  and  in  after  lifeo  But 
hew  could  tne  simple^  very  necessary  procedure  of  washing  the  hands  before  j 
meals  and  after  being  to  the  toilet  be  put  into  practice  when  the  majority  | 
of  schools  in  this  area  lack  hot  waterg  A number  have  insufficient  i 
hand  basins o Hot  water  is  just  as  essential  for  the  washing  of  hands  as  | 
for  the  washing  of  the  face^  and  how  often  would  a child  voluntarily  wash  i 
its  hands  in  cold  water  during  oxur  variable  seasons?  The  importance  of  i 
hand  washing  is  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  the  following  diseases  can  i 
be  spread  through  neglect  of  it  ?■=  dysentery^  food  poisonings  typhoid  and  1 
paratyphoid  fever^  summer  diarrhoea  of  infantSy  pcliomyelitiSg  infective  ; 
hepatitiSj  thread  wormsg  and  infection  due  to  a newly  recognised  group  of  ' 
virusesp  the  Coxsackie  viruseso 

There  seems  little  point  in  preaching  health  if  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  those  principles  to  be  practised  and  insisted  upono  If 
health  talks  were  giveng  it  would  seem  to  the  average  child  to  be  a most 
ludicrous  position  and  not  really  meant  to  be  taken  seriously  by  the 
education  authoritieSj  when  the  means  of  putting  them  into  force  are  not 
suppliedo  Individual  Council  houses  are  supplied  vrith  hot  water  facil- 
ities and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  mothers  insist 
on  hand  washing  before  meals  and  after  the  toilet^  but  their  teaching  is 
not  supported^  or  encouraged^  at  school o It  would  seem  that  the  very 
essential  requirement  of  prom  ding  sufficient  hand  basins  with  attached 
hot  and  cold  water  is  of  little  importance  in  school  planning  and  will 
only  come  when  times  are  more  lucrativeo  In  actual  factg  it  should  be 
considered  on  a par  with  the  provision  of  extra  classroomsy  and  certainly 
more  important  than  the  provision  of  expensive  equipment  for  physical 
trainingo  The  local  authority  insist  on  the  provision  of  proper  washing 
facilities  in  food  shopsg  and  there  is  just  as  great  «,  danger  Xif  sebdol 
children  infecting  others  through  lack  of  proper  hand  washing  facilities 
in  the  schools o 


In  the  adiial.t  ^here  the  value  of  health  education  is  open  to  dis- 
CJissiono  The  pessimists  might  argue  that  barring  accidents  the  whole 
life  story  of  an  average  man  is  written  at  his  thirtieth  birthdayo 
Heredity  has  been  determined  and  mental  attitudes  formedg  thus  health 
education  measures  will  be  unproduotiveo  The  person  has  had  most  of  the 
xnfections  he  will  havoy  and  the  period  of  recld-essness  and  liability  to 
accidents  has  passedo  Then  the  general  attitude  would  be  to  let  the 
middl,e  aged  person  alone  for  nothing  can  now  "stay  the  hand  of  .fate" « 


Certainly  the  same  immediate  response  cannot  be  expected  in  the  adult 
sphere  as  an  the  child  sphere^  For  example j,  there  is  not  the  same  per- 
sonal anxiety  in  an  adiolt  for  his  own  health  as  a parent  shows  for  the 
child,.  If  lectures  are  held  a large  segment  of  the  population  is  never 
reached.,  and  the  speaker  is  mostly  talkingj  “like  at  Church”  y to  the  con- 
verted or  qoasi-Gonvertedo  The  visual  medium  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
tnan  the  medium  of  sound  or  print » 
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The  person  who  is  accsustcaned  to  facing  realities  and  who  fears 
physical  pain  or  disability  will  seek  medical  advice  promptlyo  This  has 
been  showb  to  some  extent  in  Americas  where  it  has  been  qnoteds  even 
after  an  extensive  and  widespread  educational  programme  on  cancer,  the 
interval  between  the  first  recognition  of  the  onset  of  s^ptoms  and  the 
first  visit  to  the  physician,  had  not  shortened  at  alio 

What  form  should  health  education  take  in  the  adult  sphere?  Here 
the  diseases  are  largely  degenerative  ones  affected  by  mode  of  life  or 
personality  of  the  individual  and  mass  methods  would  seem  to  be  of  little 
availo  If  the  general  public  are  told  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the 
diseases  common  at  this  age,  what  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  anxiety 
would  be  caused,  and  what  an  extra  burden  would  be  thrown  on  the  medical 
profession  endeavouring  to  placate  the  anxious  ones?  Again,  a complete 
medical  examiiaation  of  each  individual  would  be  a costly  business,  and, 
even  then,  a very  difficult  one  to  give  the  patient  the  assurance  that 
he  is  in  excellent  physical  condition  and  that  he  can  go  away  content, 
for  who  knows  what  tomorrow  will  bring  forth? 

If  mass  propaganda  is  considered  necessary,  then  it  is  suggested 
that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  simple  statement  that  if  any  undue  6r 
unusual  syii5)toms  arise,  or  if  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  (ego  cough) 
persist  for  a little  longer  than  usual,  then  medical  advice  should  be 
soughto  This  applies  partioolarly  at  that  period  called  ”middle  age"o 
This  seems  to  lengthen  year  by  year  and  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
person  deciding  it,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  reckon  it  on  the  allotted 
three  score  years  and  teno 

There  is,  of  course,  a great  deal  of  health  education  going  on  at 
the  moment  as  the  medical  officers  of  health,  school  medical  officers, 
health  visitors,  and  sanitary  inspectors  go  around  doing  their  everyday 
jobSo  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  advice  given  by  the  local 
practitioners,  and,  when  one  considers  the  overall  picture  (rates  and 
personal  contact  vath  people),  the  job  is  not  too  badly  done  at  alio 
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HffiVALENCE  MD  CONTROL  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 


Total  number  of  oases  of  Infectious  Diseases 
notified  during  the  year  1933° 


Number  of  Cases  Notified  at  Ages  <=  Years 

NOTIFIABLE 

TOTAL 

DISEASE 

At  ai: 

•Under 

5° 

25° 

45° 

65  & 

DEATHS 

ages 

15 

25 

45 

65 

up= 

^rards 

Scarlet  Pe^er 

45 

. 

11 

29 

5 

c= 

= 

Whooping  Cough 

148 

7 

62 

74 

5 

= 

= 

Diphtheria 

- 

= 

= 

= 

- 

- 

Measles 

409 

8 

206 

191 

1 

3 

Pneumonia 

55 

- 

2 

2 

2 

' 14 

23 

12 

11 

Meningococcal ) 
Infection  ) 

==> 

c=> 

Poliomyelitis 

2 

= 

= 

1 

<= 

1 

Dysentery- 

12 

2 

8 

2 

= 

= 

Op  hthalmia) 
Neonatorum) 

c=. 

Puerperal) 
P^exia  ) 

1 

=, 

<= 

=, 

1 

= 

= 

Enteric  Fe-^er 

= 

Food  Poisoning 

8 

- 

4 

1 

3 

= 

= 

Erysipelas 

= 

= 

1 

5 

== 

Pulmonary 

Tuberculosis 

32 

1 

4 

7 

10 

9 

1 

6 

Other  forms  of 
Tuberculosis 

1 

1 

° 

° 

2 

14 


Infeatiou3  Diseases  (other  than  Tuberculosis) 
Average  per  Year  in  Triennial  Periods 


' ' -.1  ■ — 

'1925 

27  

'>28 

-30 

'"31 

■=33 

"34 

-36 

"37 

°39 

"40 

=42 

"43 

-45 

"46 

=48 

"49 

=51 

1952 

1953 

Smallpox 

2 

27 

24 

Scarlet  Fever 

27 

94 

88 

142 

44 

90 

97 

70 

44 

34 

45 

Jirhooping  Cough 

= 

- 

= 

= 

101 

74 

131 

164 

104 

143 

Diphtheria 

39 

43 

12 

36 

27  . 

42 

13 

5 

c=, 

ileasles 

= 

=. 

= 

<= 

485 

393 

216 

525 

276 

409 

Pneumonia 

7 

11 

10 

10 

12 

24 

20 

27 

30 

40 

55 

Ueningococcal 

Infection 

5 

5 

3 

0o7 

1 

Poliomyelitis 

0o7 

0o7 

1 

0o7 

0o3 

2 

9 

1 

2 

Dysentery 

8 

4 

3 

36 

30 

12 

Dphthalmia 

Neonatorum 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0o7 

1 

0o7 

c=. 

0o3 

1 

0 

Puerperal 

Pyrexia 

0o7 

1 

4 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

0o7 

1 

Enteric  Fever 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0o3 

2 

1 

0o7 

0o3 

Pood  Poisoning 

5 

13 

8 

Erysipelas 

12 

11 

8 

12 

11 

12 

13 

7 

6 

7 

6 

i 

31aby 

■hiral 

Dis- 

fcrict 

Eng- 

land 

and 

Wales 

160  County 
Boroughs  and 
Great  Toms 
(including 
London) 

160  Smaller  Towns 
(Resident  popu- 
lation 25»000- 
50^000  at  1951 
Census) 

London 

Adminis= 

trative 

County 

Typhoid  Fever 

OoOO 

OoOO 

OoOO 

OoOO 

0o01 

Paratyphoid  Fever 
Sleningococcal 

OoOO 

0o01 

0o01 

0o01 

0o01 

Infection 

OoOO 

0o03 

0o04 

0o03 

0o03 

Scarlet  Fever 

1o14 

1o39 

1o50 

1o44 

1o02 

ffhooping  Cough 

3o72 

3o58 

3o72 

3o38 

3o30 

Diphtheria 

OoOO 

0o01 

OoOl 

0o01 

OoOO 

Erysipelas 

0o15 

0o14 

0o14 

0o13 

0oi2 

Smallpox 

OoOO 

OoOO 

OoOO 

OoOO 

<= 

Measles 

10o52 

12o36 

11o27 

12o32 

8o09 

Pneumonia 
icute  Polio- 
nyelitis  (in= 
eluding  Polio- 
encephalitis) 

1o38 

0o84 

0o92 

Oo76 

Oo73 

Paralytic 

0o05 

0o07 

0o06 

0o06 

0o07 

Non-Paralytic 

OoOO 

0o04 

0o03 

0o04 

0o03 

Pood  Poisoning 

0o20 

0o24 

0o25 

0o24 

Oo38 

Puerper^  Pyrexia  m 

01o84 

18o23 

24o33 

still 

12o46 

28o61 

15 


General  Ccamnent 

*®The  Gontrol  of  infectious  disease  marks  the  greatest  human  success  ■ 
yet  achieved  in  the  control  of  our  environment  to  our  own  benefito" 

Sir  Macfarlane  Burnet  o 

The  total  incidence  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases  in  1953  is 
higher  than  recorded  in  the  previous  year^  but  lower  than  in  1951°  Measle,  | 
wms  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  caseso  The  typical  regular  appearance  \ 
of  measles  every  second  year  again  made  itself  manifesto  Roughly  five  out  | 
of  every  six  cases  of  notifiable  infectious  disease  during  the  year  ' 

occurred  in  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years c The  commonest  noti=  j ' 
fiable  diseases  in  adults  were  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis o The  parishes  ' 
showing  the  highest  incidence  were  Braunstonej,  Countest horpej  Glen  Parva,  | 
Glenfieldg  Stoney  Stanton^  Narborough^  and  Kirby  Muxloe  in  that  ordero  j 

i 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  iri  1928  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  wrote  §=•  “"Kirby  Miud.oe  was  the  only  large  parish  in  the  District 
without  a notified  caseo  The  infectious  disease  record ^for  this  parish 
has  for  many  years  been  by  far  the  best  of  any  in  this  Bistricts,  or  indeedji 
of  any  District  adjoining  Leicestero  This  applies  to  the  village  as  well  I 
as  t©  the  parish  as  a wholeo""  The  then  Medical  Officer  of  Health  chose 
this  parish  as  his  place  of  residences,  butj,  since  then^  it  has  fallen  from  .i 
grace o It  is  wondered  what  Glen  Parva  may  have  in  store  for  us  as  your 
Medical  Officer  of  Healthy  Chief  Smitary  Inspector^  and  other  personages 
of  note  reside  there^  Owing  to  the  rapid  advances  in  modem  therapyj 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  the  cases  of  some  infectious  diseases,  ego 
Scarlet  Pever^  there  has  been  a gradual  decrease  in  the  virulence  of  the 
infecting  organism^  deaths  from  infectious  disease  are  fortunately  less 
commono  The  highest  total  of  deaths  was  due  to  pneumonia  andp  in  the 
majority  of  casesj,  this  was  a terminal  infection  in  an  aged  persono  The 
rates  of  notification  of  Scarlet  Pever^  Measles^,  Pood  Poisoning^  Puerperal  i 
Pyrexia^  and  Meningococcal  Infection  were  lower  in  the  district  than  the 
rates  recorded  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  = Whooping  Cough,  Ery=  ' 
aipelas,  and  Pneumonia  were  higher o 

Looking  at  childhood  infections  as  a whole,  measles,  mumps,  chicken 
poXp  and  german  measles  seem  to  be  very  old  established  and  stable  diseases  [; 
wSet-Qh  are  not  likely  to  change  much  in  character  either  for  better  or  worse.' 
There  is  little  to  suggest  either  that  much  would  be  gained  by  trying  to 
prevent  thenip  or  that  any  effective  and  practicable  method  of  preventing 
than  is  likely  to  be  developedo 

As  it  is  only  by  con^arison  with  the  past  that  we  appreciate  our  good  ' 
fortune  or  the  benefits  of  li'ving  in  the  present,  a table  showing  the  in^ 
cidence  of  certain  infectious  diseases  since  1925  has  been  includedo  Prom 
this  the  complete  absence  of  smallpox  and  diphtheria  will  be  appreciated,  | 
with  a lowering  in  the  incidence  of  meningitis,  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
enteric  fever,  and  erysipelas,  and  an  increase  in  pneumonia  and  dysenteryo 
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Measles 


This  diseasep  probably  dne  to  infection  by  an  lultra  microscopic 
virusp  tends  to  ocmr  in  epidemi©  form  in  a rhythroi©  biennial  ©ycleo  The 
bulk  of  cases  occur  in  the  xinder  ten  years  age  group  and  the  mortality 
rate  is  highest  in  the  under  one  year  age  groups  although  there  were  no 
deaths  directly  attributable  to  measles  during  the  yearo  It  spreads  with 
great  rapidity  through  a susceptible  community  and  may  be  very  se'^’ere  in 
adultso  It  is  readily  communicated  by  direct  contact  with  a case  and  can 
also  be  transmitted  through  the  air  for  a considerable  distanceo  The  in= 
dividual  is  infectious  before  symptoms  become  apparent  so  when  isolation 
is  institutedp  it  is  usually  too  lateo  Consequently^  a case  will  have  ex<= 
posed  most  of  his  contacts  to  infection  before  the  diagnosis  has  been 
madCo  Every  person  is  susceptible  and  sooner  or  later  the  majority  will 
have  the  diseaseo  Quarantine  of  susceptible  contacts  is  of  some  value, 
and  it  remains  customary  to  exclude  a school  child  suffering  from  the 
disease  for  two  weeks  and  child  contacts  in  the  family  who  have  not  pre= 
vieusly  had  the  disease  for  a similar  periodo  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  susceptible  contacts  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  at  school  for 
the  first  week  and  excluded  during  the  second  week,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  practisedo 

The  great  danger  of  this  infection  is  the  tendency  to  develop  compli= 
cations,  ego  pneumoniap  otitis  media  (chronic  ear  infections)  and  chronic 
eye  infectionSg  but  the  advent  of  modem  drugs  has  reduced  their  incidence 
and  severityo  The  development  of  gaxmna  ^obulin  has  provided  a prophy= 
lactic  capable  of  preventing  the  disease,  or  of  limiting  its  severity,  but 
its  use  in  this  country  is  limited  to  specific  cases,  ego  debilitated 
child  or  young  infant  where  infection  may  jeopardize  its  life., 


Whooping  cough  is  an  acute  infection  of  the  respiratory  tract o It 
begins  as  an  ordinary  cough,  which  in  a typical  case,  becomes  increasing” 
ly  severe  and  after  the  second  week  is  attended  by  paroagrsms,  or  bouts, 
i of  coughing  which  end  in  a characteristic  whoop  as  the  breath  is  drawn  ino 
Vomiting  may  follow  a spasmo  Many  cases  fail  to  whoop  and  others  show 
only  a very  mild  oougho  Consequently  any  child  who  shows  an  increasingly 
severe  cough,  and  in  whom  the  cough  is  worse  at  night,  or  a child  who 
shows  coughing  spells  followed  by  vomiting,  merits  isolation  precautions 
even  though  the  characteristic  "whoop®®  has  not  yet  developedo  The 
patient  is  most  infectious  during  the  period  before  the  paroxysms  of 
; coughing  commence  and  the  infection  is  serious  in  infants  and  small  child” 

1 reso  There  is  no  evidence  of  a baby  having  any  resistance  at  birth  as  in 
j certain  other  diseaseso  Like  measles  the  disease  encourages  secondary  in^ 

! fectlons,  ©go  broncho^pneumonia,  and  its  disabling  complications  constitute 
i the  main  dangero  The  resent  large  scale  experiments  to  determine  a 
I vaccine  of  adequate  potency  have  resulted  in  a much  more  reliable  vaccine 
i being  available o Iiammisation,  however,  if  it  is  to  play  any  part  in  the 
reduction  of  mortality,  must  be  given  in  the  first  few  months  of  infant 
lifeo  It  is  customary  to  exclude  the  patient  from  school  for  one  month 
I following  the  onset  of  the  whoop  or  cough  and  susceptible  family  contacts 
I from  school  for  twenty  one  days  following  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  the 
j last  case  in  the  homeo  In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  in  the 
milder  forms  of  the  disease,  the  control  of  the  disease  in  an  open 
I community  by  quarantine  methods  is,  however,  open  to  doubt,  and  universal 
prophylactin  immunisation  offers  the  only  reasonable  method  of  limiting 
the  spreado  The  total  number  of  cases  recorded  during  the  year  was  148 
and  there  were  no  deathso 
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Scarlet  Fever 


Scarlet  feTer^  or  scarlatinaj^  is  closely  related  to  the  group  of  diB= 
eases  including  septic  sore  throaty  erysipelas,  and  puerperal  sepaiso  All 
are  caused  by  the  same  group  or  family  of  organisms  but  different  strains 
or  memberso  One  American  classification  for  this  group  of  diseases  is 
called  '"Streptocococcsicosis'*  o Some  strains  produce  what  is  called  a toxin 
and-  this  produces  the  characteristic  rash  of  scarlet  fever,  while  others  ! 
produce  a tonsillitiso  One  is  notifiable  and  the  other  not,  although  ton« 
siUlitis  my  be  a COTmon  chain  in  the  spread  of  infectiono  Scarlet  fever- 
today  is  relatively  mild  due  to  a decline  in  the  virulence  of  the  organism 
and  it  is  hoped  it  will  remain  like  thiso  Consequently,  complications  con- 
stitute less  danger  than  previously  and  treatment  in  the  home  is  advisable 
in  practically  all  instanceso  Also,  if  the  patient  is  nursed  at  home, 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  cross  infection  by  another  strain,  which  it  is 
now  known  can  lead  to  cosnaplicationso  The  mode  of  transmission  is  usually 
by  direct  association  with  a case,  although  milk  serves  at  times  as  an  im- 
portant vehicleo  In  such  instances  the  udder  of  the  cow  is  usually  in- 
fected, but  milk,  and  other  foods,  can  be  contaminated  directly  by  an  in- 
fected handlerc  As  the  organisms  can  multiply  in  both  milk  and  food,  the 
doses  3a  tr^asmitted  may  be  quite  large o Contacts  are  excluded  from 
scba^l'for  seven  days  following  isolation  of  the  case  and  action  is  taken 
with  regard  to  special  cases,  ego  food  handlerSo  During  the  year  there 
were  45  cases  with  no  deaths,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  incidence  of 
ttie  disease  has  not  altered  appreciably  since  1925° 

Diphtheria  j 

The  remarkable  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  notified  cases  of  i 
diphtheria  in  the  country  during  recent  years  is  positive  proof  of  the  l 
value  of  inmunisatione  For  the  past  five  years  no  case  of  diphtheria  has  ■ 
been  reported  in  the  district,  but  this  should  not,  under  any  circumstan-  j 
ce&,  be  regarded  as  a complete  defeat  of  this  disease  in  the  communityo 
Its  prevalence  is  dependoit  solely  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  conmunity 
and  a decline  in  the  proportion  of  immune  persons  might  well  result  in 
its  return  in  epidemic  fomio  Immunity  to  this  disease  may  be  acquired 
artificially  following  immunisation  which,  after  years  of  practice,  has 
proved  itself  a safe  and  satisfactory  procedureo  It  should  be  es^ha- 
sized  that  a high  rate  of  immunisation  must  be  maintained  if  this  satis- 
factory state  of  affairs  is  to  continue o The  value  of  immunisation  and 
the  importance  of  maintaining  an  adequate  level  of  immunisation  can  be 
seen  from  the  table  giving  the  number  of  cases  per  year  since  1925°  This 
is  further  stressed  when  it  is  realised  that  for  the  years  1937=’39  there 
■was  a total  of  81  cases  with  four  deaths,  and  years  1940=42  there  were 
127  oases  with  nine  deaths^ 

Arrangements  for  inraunisation  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Leicestershire 
County  Council  o The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  immu- 
nised in  this  district  during  the  past  seven  years. 
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Year 

Numbers  of  Children  Immunised 

Number  of  babies 
bom  during  pre= 
ceding  year  min- 
us deaths  xmder 

1 yaar 

Under  5 

5 ° 14 

Total 

Re= 

immunised 

19W 

568 

70 

638 

170 

680 

1948 

610 

43 

653 

410 

689 

1949 

510 

28 

538 

373 

639 

1950 

423 

37 

460 

263 

623 

1951 

461 

11 

472 

403 

573 

1952 

462 

35 

497 

343 

567 

1953 

364 

21 

385 

370 

553 

To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  proportion  Qf  children  iramuniseds,  a rough 
and  ready  way  is  to  compare  the  mpiber  of  primary  immunisations  under  5 
years  of  age^  as  the  majority  are  done  around  1 year  oldp  with  the  number 
of  births  during  the  preceding  year  who  survived  that  yeaTo  This  has  been 
done  in  the  table  above  and  gives  a proportion  of  2/3rds  iramunisedo 

I The  immunisation  procedure  ad®pted  by  the  County  Council  is  that  when 
! a child  attains  the  age  of  eight  months;,  a letter  is  sent  to  the  parents 
i regarding  immunisation  against  diphtheriao  The  parents  are  asked  to  make 
j the  necessary  arrangements  with  their  own  family  doctor  for  the  treatment 
= a combined  *®request  and  consent**  card  being,  supplied  for  this  purposeo 
A^ttached  also  is  a pre^paid  card  notifying  the  intentions  of  the  parents 
to  the  County  Health  Department o 

If  no  consent  is  r®©@iv©d  from  the  parents  or  no  completed  certifi= 
i cate  is  received  from  a general  practitioners  a health  visitor  investi= 
gates  the  case  and  endeavours  to  persuade  the  parents  to  allow  the  child 
to  receive  the  appropriate  treatment o The  general  practitioners  who  re^ 
ceive  supplies  of  material  free  of  charge , have  co=operated  well,  some 
jof  than  holding  ■ special  sessions  at  their  suxgeriesp  particulars  of  which 
jare  known  to  the  health  visitors^  so  that  children  can  be  dealt  with  with= 
^out  delayo  No  immunisation  is  undertaken  by  the  Council  “s  medical  staffs 
except  for  a few  cases  where  for  some  reason  or  other  the  services  of  a 
I general  practitioner  are  not  readily  available o 

A further  letter  urging  a booster  dose  of  diphtheria  prophylactic  is 
sent  to  the  parents  some  little  time  before  the  child  is  due  to  enter 
school o 
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Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis 


Two  cases  of  poliomyelitis  were  recorded  during  the  year  and  there 
were  no  deathSo  The  first  was  very  mildj,  paralytic  in  type  and  in  a boy 
of  three o The  other  showed  a more  serious  type  of  paralysis  in  a young 
woman  involving  the  right  arm  and  left  lego  No  connection  could  be  shown 
between  the  cases,  movements  had  been  entirely  local  end  tl\ey  had  not,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  been  in  contact  with  a known  cascc  No  further 
spread  was  seeno 

Sporadic  and  isolated  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  the  winter  period 
and  the  period  of  peak  incidence  is  usually  in  the  late  summer  and  autumno 
When  such  an  outbreak;  does  occur,  it  is  often  accommpanied  by  general 
panic  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of  risk  involved,  ego  it  has 
been  estimated  that  two  out  of  every  three  cases  notified  recover  without 
any  permanent  disabilityo  Again  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  not  as 
dangerous  as  other  risks  we  run  every  dayo  For  instance,  road  accidents 
killed  six  times  as  many  people  as  poliomyelitis  did  in  the  big  epidemic 
in  194-7*  an<i  maimed  thirty  five  times  as  manyo  Also,  it  is  quoted  that 
in  America  no  outbreak  affected  more  than  a very  small  percentage  (1  to 
2 per  cent)  of  the  total  population  in  any  areao 

Transmission  of  the  disease  seems  to  occur  through  close  associ= 
ation  with  an  affected  person  spread  by  the  pharyngeal  and  intestinal 
excretionso  The  relative  importance  of  these  two  modes  of  spread  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  decided.  The  virus  is  most  readily  found  in  the 
pharynx  for  three  to  five  days  before  and  three  to  seven  after  the  onset 
of  illness,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  motions  are  free  by  the 
fifth  to  sixth  week.  Laboratory  studies  also  indicate  that  for  every 
person  with  symptoms,  there  may  be  ten  to  one  hundred  infected  individuals 
with  no  obvious  illness o Investigations  indicate  that  the  infection  does 
tend  to  run  in  well-defined  streams  of  intimate  contact  either  in  the 
family  or  at  school,  and  not  distributed  indiscriminately  through  the 
population. 

These  facts  make  control  difficult,  but  there  are  certain  definite 
measures  which  can  be  applied  which  may  be  of  value o The  first  is  the 
immediate  putting  to  bed  of  any  child  suffering  from  ^y  pyrexial  ill= 
ness  when  poliomyelitis  is  prevalent o Research  has  shown  that  undue 
fatigue,  or  excessive  physical  exercise  during  the  early  pyrexial  phase 
of  the  infection  may  accentuate  the  degree  of  paralysis,  so  that  by 
placing  a child  at  rest  during  this  phase,  the  severity  and  extent  of 
the  paralysis  may  be  reduced.  Similarly,  all  operations  of  the  nose  and 
throat  should  be  postponed  until  the  outbreak  has  subsided,  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  a case  incubating  the  disease  and  submitting  to  such  op= 
erations  more  readily  develops  the  more  severe  form  of  the  disease.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  suggested  that  inoculations  should  be  postponed  dur^- 
ing  any  epidemic  period,  but  it  is  imperative  that  common  sense  should 
prevail  so  far  as  this  measure  is  concemedo  Finally,  as  the  virus  can 
be  shown  to  be  present  in  the  nose,  throat,  and  excretion  of  both  oon“ 
tacts  and  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  exclude  all  food  handlers  from  their 
occupation  for  twenty  one  days,  the  same  procedure  being  operative  as 
far  as  school  children  are  concerned  and  those  whose  occupation  brings 
them  into  contact  with  children.  Vaccination  procedures  against  polio^ 
myelitis  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  are  not  yet  available 
for  general  use. 
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Dysentery  ° Sorme 

Eight  oases  of  Sonne  Dysentery  occurred  in  the  Cottage  Hornes^  admin^ 
iatered  "by  Leicester  City  and  situated  at  Countesthorpoo  The  other  four 
cases  were  single  isolated  oneso  Two  were  in  adults  and  two  in  school 
childreno  One  of  the  adults  worked  for  an  ice  cream  establishment  in 
Leicester  and  he  did  not  return  until  three  negatiye  faecal  samples  were 
obtainedo  The  firm  were  contacted  and  informed  of  the  positiono  The 
other  adult  was  a school  teacher  who  taught  in  a school  in  Leicester 
where  there  had  been  seyeral  cases  of  dysentery o A contacts  a sister  of 
the  case;,  was  also  a teacher  in  Northampton  and  the  authorities  there 
were  infomedo  The  two  children  were  excluded  from  school  until  faecal 
■samples  proved  negative o 

Dysentery  is  an  acute  infection  of  the  large  intestine  resutling  in 
diarrhoeaj  which  if  sufficiently  severey  may  be  accorampanied  by  bleedingo 
The  vast  majority  of  cases  today  are  very  mild^  presenting  little  more 
than  a transient  diarrhoea  without  any  bloody  especially  if  the  victim  is 
a previously  healthy  adult  os'  adolescent o Yet  the  same  infection  of  a 
small  child  or  debilitated  adult  can  be  seriouSs,  if  not  fatal o The  in° 
feotion  is  probably  far  more  widespread  than  is  commonly  recognised,  and 
most  infections  are  caused  by  the  mild  unrecognised  case  wno  considers 
that  he  has  nothing  more  than  a transient  diarrhoea  due  to  "something  he 
ate"o  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  convince  people  that  the  mild  diarrhoea 
affecting  them  for  one  or  two  days  duration  is  in  any  way  related  to  the 
severe^  and  sometimes  fatal  casesj,  among  young  children  or  debilitated 
adultso 

On  investigating  cases  among  young  ohildrerij,  mothers  often  show 
either  a great  deal  of  pious  indignation,  or  stark  alarm,  at  the  thought 
! of  their  children  having  dysentery  and  often  incriminate  other  mothers* 

■ children,  but  the  identity  of  those  poor  victims  is  never  forthcoming, 
j and  so  we  are  left  to  inflict  o\ir  powers  on  the  ones  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  found  outS 

i Food  Poisoning 

During  the  year  eight  cases  of  food  poisoning  were  notified  in  the 
' district  and  there  were  no  deathso  In  no  instance  was  the  agent  respon= 
sible  for  the  poisoning  discovered,  although  each  case  and  contacts  had 
repeated  faecal  specimens  taketrio  Five  of  the  cases  occurred  in  a family 
unit  of  seveno  These  five,  together  with  two  visitors  from  Hinckley,  had 
eaten  the  contents  of  a tin  of  salmon  from  the  UoSoSoRc  specially  brought 
out  for  the  occasion  and  purchased  six  months  previouslyo  The  tin  was 
suspect  as  the  plating  had  been  eaten  away  in  two  or  three  placeso  Still 
salmon  is  expensive  and  must  be  eaten?  Two  children  who  did  not  like 
salmon  were  not  illg  bu.t  on  enquiry,  the  visitors  from  Hinckley  werco  A 
similar  tin,  the  only  one  left,  purchased  from  the  same  shop  was  sent  for 
laboratory  earamination,  but  the  contents  were  shown  to  be  perfectly  soundo 
Paecal  samples  all  proved  negative  <, 

The  other  three  cases  were  single  isolated  ones  in  childreno  In  all 
oases  the  diet  eaten  by  the  families  was  the  same  as  that  eaten  by  the 
childreno  Paecal  samples  taken  from  all  members  of  each  individual  house- 
hold did  not  reveal  any  organismo 

\ Pood  poisoning  is  a general  term  used  very  loosely  to  refer  to  the 

ill  effects  caused  by  the  eating  of  foods  that  have  been  contaminated  by 
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certain  bacteria  or  other  toxins o Pood  is  the  mediiom  by  which  the  in<= 
fection  is  conveyed  to  niano  The  outbreaks  usually  occur  sharply  and  in^ 
volve  a group  of  people  large  or  small  who  have  one  thing  in  common  ° they 
have  eaten  the  same  food  at  about  the  same  tlmco  The  symptcaas  are  nausea, 
abdominal  pains,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoeao  In  most  instances  the  source 
may  be  traced  to  a single  meal,  and  possibly  a single  article  of  foodo 
The  commonest  bacteriological  agent  responsible  for  food  poisoning  is  the 
Salmonella  group  of  bacteriao 

The  mode  of  infection  can  be  human  beings  suffering  with,  or  recover= 
ing  from,  the  infection,  rats  and  mice  through  their  droppings,  cattle  and 
swine  either  through  their  motions  or  meat,  ducks  through  their  eggs,  and 
sometimes  domestic  pets  (dogs,  cats,  and  pigeons) o This  is  the  source  of 
infectiono  Now  how  is  the  infection  conveyed  from  this  source  to  food 
and  thence  to  meaif* 


In  the  majority  of  cases  infection  is  derived  from  the  excretia  of 
either  oases,  or  what  we  call  symptomless  carrierso  The  germs  are 
carried  to  food  by  the  hands  of  those  preparing  ito  If  a kitchen  worker 
is  infected  he  may  easily  and  unknowingly  carry  a few  germs  on  his  hands 
after  using  the  sanitary  convenience o He  may  have  recently  suffered  from 
diarrhoeal  disorder,  or  may  be  a carrier,  (ieo  a heal t hyper son  who  carries 
the  germs  in  his  intestines  without  himself  suffering  any  ill  effect) o 
If  the  germs  he  carries  are  passed  on  to  others,  they  may  cause  serious 
illness,  and  every  kitchen  worker  affected  with  diarrhoea,  however  mild, 
should  therefore  report  such  illness  to  his  doctor  and  eraployero  The 
most  important  rule  of  personal  hygiene  for  kitchen  staff  is  to  wash  the 
hands  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  after  using  the  toileto 


Rats  and  mice  sometime  suffer  from  an  infection  which  is  capable  of 
caaoslng  food  poisoning  in  humans  if  their  droppings  or  urine  contaminate 
foodo  Henc®,  adeqfiate  food  storage  facilities  are  necessary,  and  the 
portance  of  the  unenviable  work  of  our  Rodent  Operatorc  Plies,  of  course, 
are  well  known  conveyers  of  this  group  of  diseases  as  well  as  being  sus^ 
pect  of  carrying  others  such  as  dysentery,  poliomyelitis,  and  infantile 
diarrhoeao  This  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  their  habits,  which 
to  say  the  least  ofjt  are  not  very  savouryo  They  have  been  described  as 
followso  *'Now  flies  are  not  fussy  =■  they  will  eat  anythingo  Filth  or 
food,  it  does  not  matter  to  thenn  But  when  they  move  from  filth  to  our 
food  they  carry  germs  and  infect  everything  they  settle  ono  It  happens 
like  thiso  They  cannot  eat  solid  food,  so  to  make  the  food  liquid,  they 
vomit  on  it,  then  stanp  around  on  it  until  it  dissolveso  They  then  suck 
it  all  back  agaiUo  Being  greedy  little  brutes,  they  usually  pass  a 
motion  while  they  are  feeding  and  their  feet  are  also  foul  if  they  have 
just  come  from  a manure  heap^**  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  spread  diseased 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  dustbins  with  lids  that  fit  well  and  are 
fitted  at  all  times,  and  tipping  that  is  really  controlledo 


Duck  eggs  have  also  been  mentioned^  Over  the  years  1950=52,  13,5^2 
duck  eggs  were  examined  in  different  parts  of  England  and  it  was  found 
that  approximately  Oo^  were  infected  with  a germ  that  can  cause  food 
poisonixigo  In  some  cases  the  infected  instance  was  as  high  as  Oo^o  This 
may  not  appear  very  much,  but  when  one  considers  that  in  1950  something 
like  one  hundred  and  twenty  six  million  duck  eggs  were  sold,  that  would 
mean  that  some  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  thousand  were  infectedo  It 
is  recommended  that  no  duck  egg  should  be  used  except  for  the  preparation 
of  foods  requiring  a long  period  of  cooking  at  a high  temperature o 
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Pood  may  a^so  be  contaminated  by  germs  from  the  skinj,  nose 5,  and  throat <> 
Septic  spots  and  boils  on  the  hands  and  arms  contain  germs  capable  of  oaas= 
ing  food  poisoningo  Staff  suffering  from  such  skin  ailments  must  not  there= 
fore  handle  food  until  the  condition  has  cleared  upo  Ordinary  cuts  should 
be  well  covered  with  plaster  and  if  they  turn  septic  then  they  are  a source 
of  danger'o  Germs  capable  of  causing  illness  are  also  present  in  some 
peoples"  noses  and  throats  and  these  ar-e  expelled  some  little  distance  when 
coughing  or  sneezingo  It  is  therefore  important  that  raw  food  like  meat 
pastes,  etOog  which  are  eaten  without  being  heated,  are  at  all  times  kept 
coveredo  Also,  covering  the  mouth  when  coughing  or  sneezing  vras  not  just 
a war^-time  precaution  even  though  it  was  most  strongly  advocated  then? 

At  the  end  of  the  year  an  inspection  of  food  premises  was  madeo  This 
is  not  assuming  that  this  is  the  only  time  that  this  is  done|  indeed  noo 
It  is  part  of  your  District  Sanitary  Inspectors"  everyday  work  to  inspect 
food  premises  and  this  is  being  doneo  Sometimes  new  faces  can  effect 
quicker  changes  and  it  is  hoped  tbat  this  will  be  the  caseo  All  canteens, 
hotels,  cafes,  and  restaurants  in  the  district  were  visited  as  well  as 
many  food  shopso 

On  the  whole  the  general  standard  is  satisfactory  and  within  the  lawo 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  all  that  could  be  desiredo 
In  every  case  the  requirements  were  discussed  with  the  manager,  or  owner, 
and  the  suggestions  were  supported  by  a letter  giving  full  details  of  the 
verbal  suggestionso  The  suggestions  were  met  with  general  approval,  but 
the  big  draw-back  in  a few  cases  is  either  lack  of  space,  or  lack  of 
money,  or  sometimes  botho  Still  neither  of  these  should  deter  us  from 
pressing  reasonable  demands  when,  it  comes  to  considering  the  health  of 
the  publiCo  An  infomal  talk  was  given  in  each  case  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  personal  hygiene  and  food  hygiene  were  very 
strongly  stressedo  Informative  pamphlets  were  also  distributedo 

As  School  Medical  Officer,  the  same  procedure  was  adopted  in  all 
‘ school  meal  canteenSo  Generally  speaking,  the  persons  talked  to  had  a 
. sound  knowledge  of  kitchen  hygienoo  The  food  shops  offered  little  to 
I con5)lain  about o In  some  cases  meat  paste  was  exhibited  without  a cover 
] under  the  noses  of  the  customers,  although  a suitable  cover  was  not  far 
i awayo  Very  few  of  the  shop  keepers  themselves  had  ever  seen  a copy  of 
! the  Blaby  Rural  District  Byelaws  relating  to  ’'Sanitary  and  Cleanly  Con- 
ditions and  Practices  in  connection  with  the  Handling,  Wrapping  and 
Delivery  of  Pood  and  the  Sale  of  Pood  in  the  Open  Air’*,  although  they 
loiew  something  of  the  sort  did  existo  An  extract  of  the  Byelaws  was  made 
as  well  as  an  extract  of  the  relevant  portions  of  the  Pood  and  Drugs  Act, 
1938,  and  this  was  distributed  to  all  food  shopSo  This  summarizes  the 
law  in  relationship  to  food  shops o 

The  public  can  also  ■ do  a greatt  deal  to  effect  a rise  in  the  stand- 
ard of  food  handling  by  being  a good  deal  more  critical  of  the  standard 
of  hygiene  in  the  shops  and  cafeso  Afterall,  otir  health  is  in  their 
handsS  This  criticism  should  encourage  the  progressive  food  tender  and 
stir-up  those  who  are  not  so  progressiveo  The  law  lays  down  a basic  or 
minimum  standard  and  a higher  standard  will  only  come  from  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  officials,  or  better  still,  free  criticism  on  the  part 
of  the  customerso  They  should  point  out  anything  which  is  known  to  be  un- 
hygienic and,  just  as  important,  encourage  or  praise  good  practices o 
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Tuberculosis 


Thirty  nine  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  added  to  the  register  during 
1953  of  which  six  were  cases  previously  notified  that  had  been  transferred 
to  this  axeao  There  were  eight  deaths,  this  is  two  less  than  in  the  pre= 
vlous  yeaTo 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  nximber  of  cases  of  pulmonary  and 
non-pulmonary  tuberculosis  remaining  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  the 
year  compared  with  the  total  for  1952o 

Total  cases  of  Tuberculosis  remaining  on  Register 


Pulmonary 

N on=pulmonary 

Male  Female 

Male  Female 

1o  Total  on  Register  at  31st  December, 
1952 

93 

72 

23 

25 

2o  New  Cases 

17 

15 

1 

3o  Inward  Transfers 

4 

2 

== 

4o  Removals 

13 

7 

1 

4 

5o  Total  on  Register  at  31st  December, 
1953 

101 

82 

23 

21 

TOTAL 

183 

44 

Prom  this  it  will  be  appreciated  that  the  total  number  of  cases  on 
the  Register  is  slightly  greater  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  be^ 
ginning,  and  from  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  section,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  notifications  per  year  has  varied  little  since  1932o 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  was  greater  in 
1932  than  in  1953?.  but  better  means  of  diagnosis,  more  complete  notifi= 
cation,  and  more  accurate  certification  of  the  cause  of  death  gives  us 
today  a truer  picture  of  the  position  than  in  1932o  Cases  then  were 
seldom  seen  in  the  early  stages  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  many  cases 
cleared  up  of  their  own  accord,  or  how  many  survived  the  years  to  die 
of  other  conditionSo  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  death  rate  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  a much  more  reliable  means  of  assessing  the  in™ 
cidence  of  tubercailosis  than  the  notification  rateo  This  is  very  notice™ 
able  when  looking  through  earlier  annual  reports  when  in  each  one  the 
statement  is  similar  to  that  of  1932  which  reads  g™  ''Six  of  the  fatal 
respiratory  cases  and  three  non=respiratory  had  not  been  previously 
notifiedo”  How  the  death  rate  will  be  affected  by  the  battery  of  modem 
therapeutic  agents  and  more  recent  surgical  procedures  will  remain  to  be 
seeno  Perhaps  a new  index  will  then  have  to  be  found,  or  maybe  the  noti™ 
fications  vd,ll  find  their  true  level® 


OrA  looking  down  the  death  rates  (see  page  26),  a truer  picture  will 
be  gained  of  the  positiorio  Since  1932  there  has  been  a gradual  fall 
which  has,  generally  speaking,  been  lower  than  that  for  England  and 
Wales  only  to  level  off  with  it  in  1953o 

This  leads  to  the  very  interesting  question  of  why  tuberculosis  has 
diminished  so  greatly  over  the  last  half  century  or  morso  The  fall  has 
been  noticeable  in  most  temperate  climateso  Some  of  the  reduction  may 
have  been  the  result  of  more  efficient  and  successful  treatment  of 
suffererso  Sir  Macfarlane  Burnet  comes  to  this  conclusiono  ”In  all 
probability  the  diminution  has  resulted  mainly  from  the  steady  advance 
in  the  standard  of  living  over  the  periodo  On  the  whole,  the  average 
person  in  a civilized  comiriunity  now  eats  more  and  better  food,  is 
housed  in  greater  comfort,  has  more  opportunity  for  fresh  air  and  sun= 
light,  and  is  more  cleanly  in  his  habits  than  was  the  case  ninety 
years  agOo  A higher  proportion  of  people  with  active  tuberculosis  are 
being  cared  for  in  sanatoria.,  and  those  who  are  not  have  usually  been 
given  training  in  hygiene  that  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  infecting 
otherso**  This  suggests  that  local  authorities  have  made  an  appreciable 
contribution  towards  the  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  this  disease^ 
but  there  are  still  too  many  cases  in  our  district,  and  still  too  many 
people  who  are  not  ’’housed  in  greater  comfort” <> 
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Death  Rates  relating  to  all  forms  of  Tuberculosis 

('WiVh  c^VajatiTe  figures  for  England  & Walea) 


Rates  per  1r,000  population 


Estimated 

Population 

Total 
Noo  of 
Notifi= 
cations 

Notification 

Rate 

Total 

Noo 

of 

Deaths 

Death  Rates 

Death  Rate 
England  & 
Wales 

1932 

34,290 

44 

1o28) 

29 

0„85) 

O082 

1933 

35,070 

45 

io2sl  1o31 

36 

1<,03<  0o90 

O08O 

1934 

36,260 

49 

1o35) 

30 

Oo83) 

0o74 

1935 

27,100 

31 

19 

0o70) 

0„70 

1936 

31,080 

24 

0o8oj  0o95 

15 

0o5oj  0o54 

0„67 

1937 

32,230 

32 

0o90) 

14 

0o43) 

0,67 

1938 

33,090 

20 

0o60) 

7 

0o211 

O062 

1939 

34,290 

25 

0o73]  0„78 

18 

Oo52<  0o41 

O062 

1940 

34,180 

32 

0<.94) 

17 

0o50) 

Oo67 

1941 

36,300 

51 

1o40) 

25 

0o70) 

0,70 

1942 

35,740 

54 

1o5l|  1o33 

17 

0o48j  O06I 

O06I 

1943 

35,470 

38 

1o07) 

23 

O065) 

O06I 

1944 

35,520 

42 

1o18l 

13 

Oo37) 

Oo57 

1945 

35,180 

21 

0o6oj  Oo79 

14 

0o40<  0o44 

Oo56 

1946 

37,460 

22 

Oo59) 

21 

Oo56) 

Oo53 

mi 

37,170 

25 

0o67) 

10 

0o27) 

0o54 

1948 

38,050 

30 

Ooisl  0o77 

11 

0o29|  0o28 

O088 

1949 

38,360 

37 

Oo96) 

11 

0o29) 

0o45 

1950 

39,130 

25 

O064) 

10 

Oo26) 

Oo36 

1951 

39,520 

33 

0o84j  Oo75 

12 

a 

KH 

0 

0 

0,31 

1952 

39,750 

35 

O088) 

10 

Oo25) 

0o24 

1953 

39,810 

33 

Oo83 

8 

0o20 

0o20 
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DEATH  FROM  ALL  CAUSES 


__ — — 1^ 

la  Tu,berculosiSj  respiratory 
o Tubercolosisj  other 
a S,yphilitiG  disease 
c Diphtheria 
a 'Whooping  Cough 
o Men.mgococcal  infections 
o Acute  poliomyelitis 
a Measles 

o other  infective  & parasitic  diseases 
o Malignarxt  neoplasm^  stomach 
o ” limgs  bronchus 

” " breast 

c ” *•  uterus 

o other  malignant  & lymphatic  neoplasms 
o Leukaemia^,  aleukaemia 
o Diabetes 

a Vascular  lesions  of  nervous  system 
o Coronary  disease j angina 
o Hypertension  with  heart  disease 
o Other  heart  disease 
o Other  ciraulatory  disease 
o Influenza 
o Pneumonia 
o Bronchitis 

o other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 
o iricer  of  stomach  and  duodenum 
o GastritiSs  enteritis,  & diarrhoea 
e Nephritis  and  nephrosis 
o Hyperplasia  of  prostate 
a Pregnancy j,  childbirth,  abortion 
o Congenital  malformations 
o Other  defined  & ill-defined  diseases 
a Motor  vehicle  accidents 
a All  other  accidents 
o Suicide 

c Homicide  & operations  of  war 


JffiL  CAUSES 


1953 

Males 

Females 

Total 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

3 

11 

13 

2 

15 

= 

7 

7 

=. 

4 

4 

11 

13 

24 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

33 

35 

68 

31 

20 

51 

5 

6 

11 

46 

57 

103 

15 

7 

22 

1 

9 

10 

6 

5 

11 

10 

5 

15 

2 

= 

2 

= 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

16 

18 

34 

3 

= 

3 

4 

3 

7 

3 

= 

5 

1 

1 

2 

217 

206 

423 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  SANITARY  INSPECTOR 


for  the  year  1953 


To  the  ChaiCToan  and  Members  of  the 
Rural  District  Council  of  Blabjo 


Sirj,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ 

I have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  Annual  Report  on  the  sanitary 
circumstances  of  the  District^  relating  in  particular  to  the  work 
carried  out  by  your  Sanitary  Inspectorso 

This  is  my  eleventh  annual  reports  and  I should  like  to  thank 
your  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  facilities  afforded  to  present 
it  with  his  Annual  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Districto 

Againp  I wish  to  express  ny  thanks  to  members  and  officers  of 
the  Co»jncii  for  their  continued  support  and  co-=operations  and  also  to 
acknowledge  the  willing  assistance  of  tfee  staff  of  the  Departmento 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mio  Chairmanp  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 


Your  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  Jo  GALSWORTHY, 


Chief  Sanitary  Inspectoro 
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1o  WATER  SUPPLY 


Mains  Water  Supplies 

Of  the  twenty  three  parishes  in  the  Blaby  Rural  District,  all  of  the 
twenty  parishes  which  contain  sizeable  communities  or  villages  are  now  on 
mains  water  supplyo  Even  in  the  three  remaining  parishes  of  Leicester 
Forest  West,  Lubbesthorpe,  and  Potters  Marston,  which  are  purely  agri~ 
cultural  in  character,  some  of  the  farms  and  dwellings  are  on  piped  water 
supplyo 

The  following  thirteen  parishes  are  supplied  with  water  from  Leicester 
Corporation  Water  Department o 

Braunstone  Countesthorpe  Glenfield  Narborough 

Blaby  Enderby  Huncote  Whetstone 

Cosby  Glenfield  Kirby  Muxloe  Thurlaston 

Blaby  Rural  District  Council  has  its  own  water  supply  to  the  six 
parishes  of  <= 

Stoney  Stanton,  Sapcote,  Elmesthorpe,  Shamford,  Wigston  Parva,  and 
Aston  Plamvilleo 

The  parish  of  Croft  is  provided  with  a mains  supply  by  the  Croft 
Granite,  Brick  and  Concrete  Conpany  Limitedo 

Quality  of  Mains  Water  Supplies 

Samples  of  water  are  regularly  taken  from  the  three  public  supplies 
of  piped  water  in  the  district  and  submitted  for  chemical  and  bacterlo° 
logical  examination  to  ensure  that  they  are  maintained  at  a satisfactory 
degree  of  purityo 

Analysis  of  Mains  Water  Supplies  ° 1935 


Examination 

Samples  Taken 

Satisfactory 

Not  Satisfactory 

Chemical 

23 

23 

0 

Bacterio° 

logical 

23 

23 

0 

2 


Parts  Per  Million  j 

Leicester 

Corporation 

Blaby  RoDoCo 

Croft  Granite 
Company 

Total  Solids 

70o0 

940o0 

2I4O0O 

Loss  on  ignition 

20o0 

200o0 

44O0O 

Free  ammonia 

OoO 

OoO 

OoO 

Albuminoid  Ammonia 

0o020 

0o040 

O0O4O 

Nitrogen 

0o820 

0o820 

1o23 

O^gen  consumed  in  4 hoxirs 

Co  380 

0o490 

0o32 

Chlorine 

12o000 

28 o 000 

580OOO 

Hardness 

46 0 000 

62O0OOO 

9IO0OOO 

pH  8o5 

pH  8o5 

pH  80O 

Lead  and  Copper 

absent 

absent 

absent 

Bacterial  count  at  37°  G 

7 organisms 
per  CC 

j 15  organisms 
per  CC 

20  organisms 
per  CC 

Bacillus  Coli  44®  C 

Absent  in 

10  CC”s 

Absent  in 

10  CC”s 

Absent  in 

10  CC«s 

Shortage  of  Siapply 


The  extension  of  the  water  maina  into  the  parishes  of  Wigston  Parva 
and  Aston  Plamvilleg  together  with  the  installation  of  water  closets  to 
replace  pail  closets  in  Sapcotej,  Shamfordj,  and  Stoney  Stanton,  following 
completion  of  the  new  sewerage  scheme,  has  resulted  in  a greatly  Increased 
demand  from  the  Council”  s waterworks  at  Sapcote  and  Stoney  Stanton,,  Such 
has  necessitated  a new  booster  pump,  filtered  water  storage  tank,  and 
additional  pressure  filter  to  be  installed  at  Sapcote o 

The  new  service  reservoir  under  construction  at  Enderby  by  the 
Leicester  Corporation  Water  Department  to  improve  pressure  in  the  area  and 
to' ensure  adequate  supply  at  Thurlaston  was  nearing  oomplation  at  the  end 
of  the  yeaTo 

Standpipes 

With  the  installation  of  piped  water  supply  into  houses  and  over  sinks, 
it  was  possible  to  abolish  twenty  five  standpipes o 

In  Glenfield  it  was  necessary  to  have  a standpipe  erected  to  provide 
mains  water  supply  to  certain  properties  in  the  West  Street  area  where 
there  were  eight  polluted  wells o 
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Well  Water  Supply 

It  must  be  appreciated  that  in  a Rural  District  although  mains  water 
may  be  taken  into  a village^  there  will  be  quite  a few  farms  and  isolated 
dwellings  in  the  particular  parish  which  will  still  have  to  rely  on  well 
water  supply  as  the  cost  of  extending  the  supply  to  such  properties  would 
be  quite  uneconomical » 

The  bringing  of  mains  water  supply  to  a village  is  necessarily 
followed  by  a sewerage  scheme  and  the  redrainage  of  the  various  dwellingSo 
Delay  often  occurs  in  the  installation  of  mains  water  into  houses,  the 
owners  preferring  to  deal  with  piped  water  supply  and  redrainage  in  one 
operationo  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  Kilby  where  some  owners 
are  waiting  to  redrain  their  piremises  to  the  new  sewer  which  is  now  due  to 
be  laido 


Examination  of  Well  Water  1935 


Samples  Satisfactory 

Samples  Not  Satisfactory 

Chemical 

0 

Bacteriological 

3 

Chemical 

0 

Bacteriological 

29 

During  the  year  sixty  five  dwellings  formerly  served  by  thirty  five 
polluted  wells  were  provided  with  mains  water  supply o 

Two  wells  were  cleansedo 


The  following  tables  indicate  the  present  water  supply  position  in 
the  district  and  in  the  various  parisheso 


WATER  SUPPLY  PROM  MAINS 

WATER  SUPPLY  PROM 
WELLS 

Approximate  Number 
of  houses 

Estimated 

Population 

Approximate  Estimated 
Number  of  Popxilation 

Houses 

11,927 

38,550 

395  1,260 

Direct 
supply  to 
house 

By 

standpipes 

Direct  | 

supply 
to  house 

By 

standpipes 

11,570 

357 

37,400 

1,150 

4 


PARISH 

Nurabex  of 

Occupied 

Premises 

Estimated 

Population 

Number  of 
Houses  on 
Mains 
Supply 

Number  of 
Houses 
with  water 
Direct  to 

Number  of 
Houses 
Served  by 
Stan  Gripes 

Number  | 
of  Housss 
Served  : 
by  Wellsj 

Aston 

Plamvllle 

37 

120 

19 

19 

I 

16 

R1  ftT~y 



958 

3.114 

949  I 

45 

9 

Biminstone 

2p857 

8,200 

2.857  I 

2,857 

° 

Coslay 

510 

1.715 

494 

485 

9 

«99 

2,159 

693 

I 661 

32 

6 

Croft 

%1 

1.135 

342 

65 

5 

103 

445 

93 

93 

= 

10 

Enderlay 

.1p125 

1,118 

1.094 

~2h  " 

” ~"T" 

G-lenfield 

1,128 

3.322 

1,128 

1.095 

L 

•= 

Glen  Par^a 

1.003 

3.130 

999 

999  1 

I 

Huneote 

182 

^54 

162 

— T4F 

I ■ 

! 

20~ 

Kilby 

85 

262  '■  ■ 

59 

59  1 

I 

_ 

26 

__ 

Kirby  Mu3d.oe1 

917 

3.000 

SOS 

^8” 

teicest^  . 
Forest  west 

13 

58 

2 

2 

° 

11 

LubbeS“ 

tnorpe 

26 

77 

8 

8 

° 

I 18 

Rarborough 

773 

3.700 

765 

tST 

2 

SiJIigg 

12 

47 

1 

1 

11 

Sapcote 

“~27F“’ 

““253 

240 

20 

s 

Shamford 

i?8” 

548 

150 

147 

3 

i 

itmn 

425 

1.430 

410 

335 

75 

I 

Thurlaston 

to 

538 

8 

8 

■= 

I 140 

Whetstone 

517 

1,632  I 497 

46T 

~~3r” 

20 

16 

33  I 11 

8 

3 

5 

TOTAL 

12,322 

39.810  |11.927 

11.570 

L. 

357 

■ 

395 

5 


2o  SEWERAGE  and  DRAINAGE 


With  the  completion  during  the  year  of  the  new  sewerage  scheme  for 
the  three  parishes  of  Stoney  Stanton^  Sapcote,  and  Shamfordg  the  fifteen 
larger  parishes  in  the  district  are  now  adequately  seweredo 

Ten  sewage  disposal  works  take  the  drainage  from  these  fifteen 
parishes  = 


Blaby  and  Whetstone 
Braunstone 

Cosby  and  Narborough 

Countest  horpe 

Croft  and  Huncote 

Enderby 

Glenfield 

Glen  Parva 

Kirby  Muxloe 

Sapcotej,  Shamford  and  Stoney  Stanton 


I am  indebted  to  the  Engineer  amd  Surveyor^  Mro  Po  Wo  James,  for 
details  of  pending  and  proposed  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal o 

Kilby  = The  new  sewerage  scheme  for  Kilby  has  been  approved  by  the 
Ministry  and  is  to  be  commenced  in  1954° 

Thurlaston  ■=■  The  new  sewerage  scheme  for  Thurlaston  has  been  sub= 
mitted  to  the  Ministry  for  approval o 

Aston  Flamvllle  =■  A scheme  for  the  drainage  of  ten  houses  in  Aston 
Lane  to  the  nearby  sewer  of  the  Hinckley  UoDoCo  has  been  conimencedo 

Wigs ton  Parva  = Drainage  schemes  for  these  two  parishes  have  for  the 

Elmesthorpe  present  been  deferred  on  account  of  costo 

Improvements  to  the  sewage  disposal  works  at  Countesthorpe  and  Glen= 
field  have  been  completed|  new  sewage  disposal  works  at  Enderby  have  been 
approved  by  the  Ministry,  and  a scheme  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  works  for  Blaby  and  Whetstone  has  been  submitted  to  the  Ministryo 

Schemes  for  the  extension  of  sewers  in  Cosby  Road,  C oimtest horpe  j 
Sandhill  Drive  and  Ratby  Meadow  Lane,  Enderby^  and  Hinckley  Road,  Kirby 
Muxloe  have  been  preparedo 


During  the  year  sewers  were  extended  in  Willoughby  Road,  Countesthorpe 
and  in  Tournament  Road  and  Triumph  Road,  Glenfieldo 

The  re-sewering  of  Stoney  Stanton,  Sapcote,  and  Shamford  necessitated 
the  investigation  and  supervision  for  the  re=drainage  of  616  premises  to 
the  new  sewerso  In  all,  836  premises  are  now  on  the  sewer  in  these  three  i 
parisheso 
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Cesspools 

Follawi,ng  the  re^sewerijrj.g  of  the  villages  of  Sapcote  and  Shamfoi-d, 
and  the  extension  of  the  sewers  in  Willoughby  Road^  CountestPorpe  and  in 
Tournament  and  Triumph  Road  on  the  Dominion  Estatep  Glenfieldj  59  oes3= 
pools  were  abolished  during  the  year'  and  the  premises  re=dr'ained  to  sewers  <> 

Five  new  cesspools  were  constructed  to  new  dwellings  erected  on  roads 
or  sites  where  no  foul  sewers  were  available,, 

In  general^  cesspools  carmot  be  considered  to  be  a satisfactory  method 
of  drainage  disposal p for  altho'ugh  the  Council  has  undertaken  to  empty 
cesspools  to  pzl-vate  dwellings  in  most  par'ts  of  the  district  every  three 
monthSp  it  is  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cesspools  are  of  in- 
adequate  capacity  and  overf].aw  within  this  period,,  Such  unsatisfactory 
conditions  exist  at  groups  of  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  district 
partioularly  where  mains  water  supply  is  available  at  Elmesthorpej  Cam= 
bridge  Roadp  Cosbyi  Thuxlaston  Laneg  Croft | Cambridge  Roadg  Whetstone j 
and  Hinckley  Roadp  Leicester  Forest  Eastp  Kirby  Muxloeo 

Closet  Conversion, s 

Until  conversions  were  permitted  in  the  villages  of  Stoney  Stantonp 
Sapcote p and  Shamford  towards  the  end  of  the  yeax^  following  eonpletion 
of  the  new  sewerage  systemg  the  rate  of  progress  with  conversions  in  the 
district  was  comparatively  sloWo  This  is  due  to  the  fact  thatp  with  the 
exception  of  Croftp  the  raa.jority  of  the  pail  closets  in  the  other  vill<= 
ages  have  now  been  converted  to  water  closetsp  and  the  few  remaining  are 
either  at  dwellings  which  are  due  for  demolition  or  reoonditioningp  or 
at  premises  where  for  some  reason.p  financial  or  otherwise p tne  owners  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  make  such  conversions  voluntarilyo 

At  the  present  timep  with  main  sewerage  schemes  not  yet  completed  in 
Kilby  amd  ThurlastoUp  an.d  subsequent  cmversions  still  to  be  made  at  these 
two  villageSp  it  may  not  yet  be  considered  expedient  to  compel  conversions 
under  the  provi..sions  of  Section  47s)  Public  Health  Actp  1936p  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  is  both  undesirable  and  uneconomical  for  tne  Cleansing  De° 
partment  to  have  to  empty  several  odd  pails  at  scattered  premises  in  the 
sewered  villages  in  the  districtp  and  the  time  must  be  approaching  when 
the  Council  will  have  to  consider  enforcing  such  conversionso 

In  the  meantime  a good  response  is  being  made  by  owners  in  c-arryUig 
out  voluntary  conversions  arid  taking  advantage  of  the  contribution  made 
by  the  Council  towards  the  cost  of  conversion  of  half  the  cost  but  not  ex- 
ceeding a grant  of  £7o103o0do  'in  respect  of  each  conversiono 

During  1953s)  there  were  331  applications  for  conversion  grants 
approvedo 


Tear 

'1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

i960 

1951 

1952 

1953 


Number  of  Conversions 


43 

88 

120 

124 

140 

177 

233 

140 

107 
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Pail  Closets 

The  following  table  gives  an  approximate  indicsation  of  pail  closets  i: 
the  district o 


Converted 

Appli- 

Pail  Closets 

’ I 

Remarks 

'1953 

cation  for 
Grant  1953 

at  31o12o53o 

Aston  Plamville 

0 

« 

16 

Not  sewered 

Blaby 

6 

3 

14 

Braunstone 

3 

2 

0 

Cosby 

3 

2 

10 

j 

Countesthorpe 

9 

1 6 

27 

Croft 

1 

2 

100 

Elmesthorpe 

0 

= 

13 

Not  sewered 

Enderby 

3 

3 

50 

Clenfield 

Glen  Parva 

13 

0 

40 

60 

3 

Sewer  ertensjgp^||) 

Huncote 

5 

5 

8 

Kilby 

0 

70 

Not  sewered 

Kirby  Muxloe 
Leicester 

4 

5 

8 

Forest  West 

0 

2 

Not  sewered 

Lubbesthorpe 

0 

18 

Not  sewered 

Narborough 

2 

2 

12 

I 

Potters  Marston 

0 

= 

6 

Not  seWered  [ 

Sapcote 

14 

85 

215 

Sewers  completed  Octo®!! 

Shamford 

8 

42 

132 

" ” Novc  '’5:! 

Stoney  Stanton 

30 

118 

320 

" '•  Augo  ®5j' 

Thurlaston 

0 

■= 

98 

Not  sewered 

Whetstone 

6 

6 

63 

Wigston  Parva 

0 

11 

Not  sewered 

TOTALS 

107 

331 

1,256 

Pail  closets  throughout  the  district  are  emptied  weekly  by  the 
Cleansing  Department  and  the  contents  disposed  of  by  discharge  into  foul 
sewers  at  suitable  manholes | treatment  at  the  Council'’ s central  refuse  tipi 
and  occasionally  on  suitable  agricultural  land  for  manurial  purpose o 

During  the  year’s  in  connection  with  re=>drainage  of  premises  and  con= 
versions^  222  drains  were  tested  and  324  examinedo  86  obstructed  drains 
were  cleared^. 

Sanitary  Accommodation  in  Schools 

The  Education  Department  of  the  County  Council  improved  the  sanitary 
accommodation  at  Shamford  Co  of  Eo  School  by  carrying  out  conversions  as  '• 
soon  as  the  new  sewer  was  available  in  1953°  Unfortunately,  similar  im-  I 
provements  have  not  yet  been  made  at  the  Stoney  Stanton  Schools o It  is  al-=j' 
so  regretted  that  conversions  have  not  yet  been  carried  out  at  Sapcote  Co 
of  Eo  Schoolo 

3o  PUBLIC  CLEANSING  | 

The  Cleansing  Department  is  under  the  control  of  the  Engineer  and 
Surveyor'o 
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A weekly  collection  of  house  refuse  is  made  in  every  parisn  in  the 
district c)  8 refuse  collection  vehicles  being  usedo  Refuse  is  disposed  of 
at  one  central  tip  in  Enderby  by  controlled  tippingc 

k-o  SANITART  n^SPECTION 

The  number  of  coinplaints  recorded  in  the  Register  during  the  year-  was 
Aj01o  Defects  or  nuisances  totalling  1j,049  were  dealt  with  at  558  premises. 


Inspections  and  Revisits 

Bakehouses 
Dairies 
Drainage  Work 
Dwelling  Houses 
Factories  and  Workplaces 
Food  Premises 

Infectious  Disease  Enquiries 

Pood  Poisoning  Enquiries 

Keeping  of  Animals 

Piggeries 

Movable  Dwellings 

Refjise  and  Accumulations 

Rodent  Infestation 

Schools 

Shops 

Slaughterhouses  (meat  inspection) 

Smoke  Nuisances 

Verminous  and  dirty  premises 

Water  Supplies 

Water  Courses  and  Ditches 

Storage  of  Petroleum 

Unclassified 


12 

167 

2,582 

I9245 

89 

499 

145 

4 

8 

27 

65 

77 

38  f excluding  visits  made 
6 (by  Rodent  Ooerati^e 
10 
29 
15 
32 

291 

45 

23 

292 


Total  5,699 

Rodent  Control 

G-rand  Total 


Notices 


n 

Public  Health 

Housing  1 

Outstanding  on  1st  January 

395  s 

45 

Issued  duri.ng  year 

652  IS 

71 

Complied  with  dari,ng  year 

436  35 

71 

Statutory  Action  necessary 

3 

9 

Outstanding  31st  December 

61 1 

45 

^ These  include  informal,  notices  requiring  conversion  of  pail  closets  to 
water  closets  and  also  informal  notices  requiring  improvements  at  Pood 
Premise So 

Total  Informal  Notices  issu-d  723 

Total  Informal  Notices  oompli’id  with  507 
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statutory  or  Formal 


Public  Health 

_____ 

Housing 

Outstanding  on  1st  Jamaary 

4 

2 

Issued  during  year 

3 

9 

Complied  with  during  year 

7 

7 

Outstanding  31st  December 

0 

4 

5o  SHOPS 

The  provisions  of  Section  38  of  the  Shops  Act^  1950  are  enforceable 
by  the  Councilo  This  section  provides  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  workei 
in  shops,  and  relates  specifically  to  = 

Sanitary  Accommodati on 

Temperature 

Ventilation 

Washing  Facilities 

Lighting 

Facilities  for  taking  mealSo 

Although  there  are  297  shops  in  the  district,  the  great  majority  are 
small  family  businesses,  employing  no  shop  assistants,  to  which  the  pro= 
visions  of  this  section  of  the  Act  do  not  applyo 

When  inspections  are  made  at  food  shops  regard  is  also  given  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Shops  Act|  but  such  inspections  are  not  recorded  as 
Shops  Act  inspections  unless  some  contravention  of  the  Act  is  foundo 

Actual  inspections  made  under  the  Shops  Act  were  ten  during  the  yearo 
In  one  case  adequate  washing  facilities  were  required,  and  this  was  dealt 
with,  and  also  the  provision  of  adequate  sanitary  accommodation  at  another  | 
shopo 

6o  REG-13LATED  PREtgSES 

There  are  no  particular  premises  to  which  special  regulations  apply, 
such  as  Common  Lodging  Houses  and  Offensive  Trades,  in  the  district,, 

Details  of  action  with  regard  to  Tents,  Vans  and  Sheds,  etCo,  are 
given  in  the  section  in  this  report  under  the  heading  Movable  DwellingSo 

7o  VERMINOUS  PREMISES 

No  case  of  infestation  by  bugs  was  reported  during  the  year,  but  four 
dwellings  were  treated  for  flea  infestationo 

Treatment  was  carried  out  at  nine  Council  houses  against  infestation 
by  woodwomo 

8.  SMOKE  ABATEMENT 

No  nuisance  was  observed  from  the  mission  of  smoke  from  any  chimney 
stack  during  the  yearo 
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The  practice  of  Irarning  waste  leather  at  some  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
factoiries  in  the  district  gives  ground  for  complaint o Tde  smell  from  the 
burning  of  such  scrap  is  most  acrid  and  unpleasant  and  is  particularly  per= 
si  stent  when  the  weather  is  dan^)  and  humido 

9o  RODENT  CONTROL 

For  the  administration  of  the  Prevention  of  Damage  by  Pests  Act,  1949? 
the  Council  maintains  a Rodent  Destruction  Servicej  employing  a Rodent 
Operative  provided  with  a light  vano 

Treatment  for  the  destruction  of  rats  at  private  dwellings  is  carried 
out  free  of  charge  as  a public  service,  but  full  charges  are  made  for  work 
on  any  business  premises  or  agricultural  lando 

All  premises  and  properties  owned  by  the  Council  are  r-egularly  treat= 
ed  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice  when  found  necessaryo 

Surface  Treatments  1935 


Council  I 
Premises 

I Private 
Dwell  irigs 

Agrl= 

cultural 

premises 

! 

Business 
or  other 
premises 

TOTAL 

Coir^laints  Received 

79 

3 

15 

97 

Premises  Inspected 

136 

3,125 

26 

117 

3,404 

Major  25 

6 

4 

3 

13 

Minor 

26 

196 

3 

15 

242 

Mice 

16 

1 

17 

Premises  Treated 

31 

211 

7 

19 

268 

Bodies  Pound 

192 

142 

164 

73 

571 

3i  An  infestation  estimated  to  exceed  20  rats  is  classed  as  a 
Major  Inf e station o 

In  most  cases  of  rat  infestation  at  private  dwellings,  the  sources  of 
the  infestations  were  found  to  be  in  the  gardens,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  fowl  runSo 

The  shops  and  factories  in  the  district  appear  to  be  comparatively 
free  from  rat  infestation,  but  fairly  heavy  infestations  were  found  on 
piggeries,  small  holdings,  and  farm  premises o 

Regular  treatments  are  necessary  at  the  ten  Sewage  Disposal  Works  in 
the  district,  which  tend  to  become  infested  at  certain  periods,  particu- 
larly  in  late  Autunai  and  early  Springe 

The  Council'’ s Refuse  Tip  at  Enderby  is  maintained  remarkably  free  from 
infestation  due  to  the  efficient  method  of  controlled  tipping  and  constant 
attentiono 

During  the  year,  the  Rodent  Operative  made  a total  of  3£)404  visits  in 
connection  with  rodent  control = 
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Sewer  Treatments 


The  foul  sewers  in  fifteen  parishes  in  the  district  are  regularly 
treated  at  six»monthly  intervals  for  rodent  destruction  by  baiting  in  the 
manholes o 


Sewer  Treatment  M1/53  (Summer  1953) 


Total 

Number 

of 

Manholes 

Manholes 

Baited 

Manholes 

Bait 

Taken 

Manholes 

Test  = 

Baited 

BLABY 

85 

9 

0 

Test  bait  only 

BRAUNSTONE 

191 

4 

1 

34 

COSBY 

51 

14 

3 

COUNTESTHOREE 

68 

19 

0 

= 

CROFT 

¥3 

15 

10 

ENDERBY 

81 

16 

4 

= 

GLENFIELD 

116 

2 

1 

69 

GliEN  PARVA 

86 

11 

9 

33 

HUNCOTE 

21 

12 

0 

KIRBY  MUXLOE 

143 

23 

2 

= 

NARBOROUGH 

(including 

Littlethorpe) 

71 

19 

1 

- 

SAPCOTE 

18 

10 

2 

SHARNPORD 

10 

10 

0 

STOREY  STANTON 

41 

20 

0 

WHETSTONE 

31 

7 

0 

TOTAL 

1.059 

I 33 

136 

Where  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  infestations  in  sections  of 
sewers  in  certain  parishes  on  the  previous  treatment j test<=baiting  is 
carried  out  yearly  in  approximately  one  tenth  of  the  manholes  in  the 
areao 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Summer  treatment  1953s  sections  of  sewers  in 
the  parishes  of  BraunstonOj  Glenfield,  and  Glen  Parvaj,  which  were  not 
previously  infested,  were  found  to  be  infestedo  This  was  possibly  due  to 
rats  from  the  surface  gaining  access  into  the  sewers  by  way  of  exposed 
drains  and  \jncovered  inspection  chambers  on  new  building  siteso 
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FOOD  jmSgECTION  AND  SUPERVISION 

10°  MILK  SUPPLY 
Dairies 

There  axe  ten  registered  da,irles  in  the  district  to  which  eignty  six 
visits  were  made  during  the  year^ 

In  general  the  dairies  are  of  satisfactory  construction  and  maintained 
satisfactorilyo  Structural  improvements  were  carried  out  at  one  dairy 
during  the  yeaXo 

Milk  is  processed  by  pasteurisation  at  two  dairies  in  the  district o 

1o  Dairy^  King  Street,,  Enderby^  =■  Enderby  Co-operative  Society  Ltdo 

An  “HoToSoTo”  plant  at  these  premises  pasteurises  approximately 
380  gallons  of  milk  dailyp  the  milk  coming  from  13  local  farms o 

2o  Dairy^  Huncote  Roadg  Stoney  Stantonj,  = Ro  J „ Lever o 

Approximately  120  gallons  of  milk  are  pasteurised  daily  at  these 
premises  by  the  "Holder"  processo  The  milk  is  received  from  2 local 
farms  o 

A pasteurising  plant  of  the  "Holder”  type  was  being  installed  at 
Dairyp  19  Lutterworlh  Roadj,  Blaby  ■=  Ho  Wesson 
but  was  not  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  yeaxo 

Milk  Distribution 

The  njjmber  of  Distributors  of  milk  on  the  Register  in  the  district 
at  the  end  of  1953  'was 

Producer-Retailers 


(milk  produced 

in  district) 

12 

Distributors 

(from  premises 

in  district) 

14 

Distributors 

(.from  premises 

outside  district) 

12 

Total 

Milk  Licences 

Under  the  Milk  (Special  Designations)  Regulationsp  1949>  the  Council 
issued  the  following  licences o 


Dealers  Licences 

Tuberculin  Tested  - 4 

Pasteurised  - 9) 

Sterilised  - 2) 

also  To  To  Pasteuri,sed  ■=  1 


(Raw  Milk)  Regulations 
(Pasteurig|d^J^||erilised  Milk) 
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Supplementary  Licences 

Tc  '‘istributors  retailing  milk  in  the  Blaby  Rural  District  from 
premises  outside  the  districts 

Tuberculin  Tested 
Pasteurised 
Sterilised 

also  ToTo  Pasteurised 


° 5 (Raw  Milk)  Regulations 

<=  12) 

_ g)(Pasteuriseajj||a^|||rjli3ea  Milk) 
- 7 


I 


■! 


Milk  Samples 

Samples  of  milk  are  regularly  taken  from  milk  supplies  in  the  distric 
and  submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  for  bacteriological  exami- 
nations 

Bacteriological  Examination  of  Milk  Samples  1933 


Samples  Taken 

Satisfactory 

Not  Satis- 
factory 

^Tuberculin  Tested 

15 

13 

2 

Designated! Accredited 

7 

6 

1 

(Pasteurised 

24 

24 

0 

(Sterilised 

1 

1 

0 

Ordinary 

39 

38 

1 

TOTALS 

66 

82  (9^) 

4 (a«) 

Biological  Examination  of  Milk  Samples 

All  supplies  of  raw  milk  retailed  in  the  district  are  sampled  twice 
yearly  and  submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  for  biological  exami- 
nation to  determine  if  any  supply  is  infected  with  Tuberculosis  or  Bru- 
cella AbortuSg  the  latter  being  the  causal  organism  of  Undulant  Fever  in 
mans 


Number  of  Sandies 
Taken 

Satisfactory 

Infected  with 

Mo  Tuberculosis 

Infected  with  Bo 
Abortus 

51 

40 

0 

11 

Where,  as  a result  of  routine  sampling,  evidence  of  infection  with 
Brucella  Abortus  is  reported,  the  supply  is  traced  and  individual  samples 
taken  from  each  cow  in  the  milch  herds 


As  a result  of  the  11  positive  reports  from  the  routine  samples  taken  J 
during  the  year,  248  individual  samples  were  taken  from  cows  in  11  herds » 

27  cows  were  found  to  be  giving  infected  milk,  one  with  Brucella  Melitensis  ij 
- a more  virulent  type  of  organisms  • 
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2 infected  cows  were  slaughteredo  12  infected  cows  ^arere  removed  fr-can 
milch  herdSo  In  4 cases  the  milk  was  diverted  for  pasteurisingo 

An  Order  xinder  Section  20  Part  VII p Milk  and  Dairies-  RegulationSp  1949 
for  consul sory  pasteurisation  was  made  in  one  oasso 

In  generalp  excellent  co-operation  was  received  from  the  various  milk 
producers  and  farmers  concerned  in  dealing  with  these  infected  milk  supplies 

11o  ICECREAM 

The  number  of  premises  registered  under  Section  14*  Pood  and  Drugs 
Act 5 1938  in  respect  of  icecream!,  is  = 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  icecream  <=  9 

Manufacture  only  ° 0 

Retail  sale  = 64 

Although  9 premises  are  registered  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
icecreanip  no  icecream  is  manufactured  therein.p  only  pre-packed  icecream 
now  being  sold  from  the  premiseso 

Sajtt^jles  of  icecream  are  taken  when  available  throughout  the  year^  but 
principally  during  the  Snjramer  monthsp  and  submitted  to  the  Public  Health 
Laboratory  for  bacteriological  examinationo 

At  the  Laboratory  the  sair^les  are  prepared  and  subjected  to  the  Methy- 
lene Blue  Reaction  Testp  and  graded  into  provisional  grades  varying  from 
1 to  4o  Samples  in  provisional  grades  1 and  2 may  be  considered  to  be 
satisfactorjo 


r — “ 

Samples 

Taken 

j Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

G-rade  1 I 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

I Grade  4 j 

93 

83 

10 

0 

0 

93  (10C58)  I 

I 0 (q^) 

In  addition^  16  san5)les  of  Iced  Lollies  were  taken  for  bacteriological 
and  chemical  analysis o 

^ trace  of  metallic  contamination  was  found  in  any  of  the  sample Sj 
but  2 sanples  showed  evidence  of  mould  growth,  but  this  was  of  a harmless 
nature o 

l2o  MEAT  INSPECTION 

On  the  31st  December,  1939s>  there  were  20  private  slaughterhouses  in 
the  district,  but  no  licence  was  issued  by  the  Council  after  that  date  in 
respect  of  any  of  them,  as  with  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Meat  and 
Livestock  Control  Scheme  on  15th  January,  1940,  all  these  private 
slaughterhouses  were  closed  for  private  slaughtering  for  meat  for  sale  for 
human  consumptiono 
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The  slaughtering  of  ® cottagers"  pigs  was  however  permitted  in  certain 
private  slaughterhouses  under  licence  in  respect  of  each  pig  by  the  Minist  '• 
of  Foodo  It  is  en5)hasized5  however^  that  as  these  pigs  were  slaughtered 
for  private  consumptioup  and  not  for  sale  as  "butchers  meat"  to  the  public  : 
the  provisions  of  the  Slaughter  of  Animals  Actp  1933  and  the  Public  Health 
(Meat)  RegulationSp  '\32h-  did  not  appljg  and  there  was  no  legal  obligation 
for  such  meat  to  be  inspectedo  Purthermorep  the  issue  of  an  individual 
licence  to  slaughter  a pig  by  the  Pood  Office  in  no  way  recognised  the 
suitability  of  the  private  slaughterhouse  for  general  slaughtering,  but 
merely  specified  a more  suitable  place  for  slaughter  than  at  the  place  of 
production  = ieo  the  pig  rearer" s own  premiseso 

Up  ^o  the  end  of  1951s  when  the  local  Pood  Office  was  in  the  district 
infonaation  was  received  by  the  Department  from  the  Food  Office  of  the 
issue  of  any  licence  to  slaughter  a pig,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  con<= 
sumer,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  inspect  the  slaughtered  pigo  With  the 
closure  of  the  local  Pood  Office,  such  information  was  not  forthcoming  in 
1952,  but  in  1953*  arrangements  were  made  whereby  a form  of  notification 
was  giveno  Unfortunately,  such  information  often  arrived  too  late  and  it 
was  impracticable  to  arrange  inspectiono 

During  1953?  41  "cottagers"  pigs  slaughtered  under  licence  were  in^ 
spected,  29  visits  being  made  for  the  purposeo  Only  in  one  case  was  evi^ 
dence  of  infection  with  Tuberculosis  found,  the  affected  parts  being  con=  ; 
demnedo 

13o  POOD  PREMISES  AMD  INSPECTION 

The  number  of  food  premises  in  the  district  and  the  number  of  visits  * 
made  thereto  during  the  year  are  as  follows o 


Premises 

Type  Number  Yisits  Made  Registered 


Dairies 

10 

86 

Milk  & Dairies  Regulatii 

Bakehouses 

11 

12 

Factories  Act 

Butchers"  Shops 

27 

including 

Cooked  Meat  Premises 

17 

24 

Pood  & Drugs  Act 

Pish  and  Pish  Prying  Premises 

12 

19 

Pood  & Drugs  Act 

Restaurants,  Cafes,  Canteens, 

etc=  17 

29 

Pood  Shops 

152 

265 

including 

Icecream  Premises 

73 

142 

Pood  & Drugs  Act 

Pood  Stores 

2 

26 

TOTAL 

321 

603 

In  addition,  75  inspections  were  made  of  vehicles  delivering  or  re= 
tailing  milk,  icecream,  and  other  foods o 

Together  with  the  29  visits  made  to  slaughterhouses  in  connection 
with  meat  inspection,  =■ 

Total  Number  of  Inspections  of  Pood  Premises  s 707 
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In  the  couT'se  of  the  yeaic,  joint  visits  were  made  by  the  Medioal 
Officer  of  Health  and  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Restaurants^  CafeSj, 
and  Canteens  in  the  districts  and  advice  given  to  all  employed  therein  on 
the  hygienic  preparation  of  foodo 

The  following  works  were  coii5)leted  during  the  year  at  food  pr-emisess 
following  notices  being  sent  to  the  occupierso 


Provision 

Shops 

Bake- 

houses 

Pish 

Frying 

Premises 

Pood  i 
Prepar-  I 
ing  I 
Pr-emises 

? : 

I Rest- 
I aurants 

I and 

[Kitchens 

But- 

chers 

Shops 

Interior  surfaces 
cleansed  and  painted 

25 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

(ITalls,  Ceilings, 
Floors  repaired 

12 

2 

2 

I 

1 

I 

i 

Ventilation  provided 

4 

1 

Constant  Supply  of 
Hot  Water  provided 

28 

a 

1 

Storage  Fittings 
provided 

4 

SinSes  provided 

1 

1 

1 

Sanitary  Accommo^ 
dation  cleansed 

2 

I 

I 

Sanitary  Aceomino= 
dation  repaired 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sanitary  Accoinmo= 
dation  provided 

1 

1 

1 

; 1 

Diuriiag  the  yearp  59  notices  were  issued  requiring  improvements  to  food 
premises^  and  55  were  complied  with  by  the  end  ©f  the  yearo 

In  general  the  food  premicses  in  the  district  are  reasonably  satis^- 
factory-p  but  a constant  endeavour  is  being  made  to  bring  the  standard  even 
higher  than  that  required  under  Section  13  of  the  Pood  and  Drugs  Act.,  1938o 

The  attention  of  food  handlers  has  been  drawn  to  the  Byelaws  made 
by  the  Council  under  Section  159  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938  to  improve  methods 
of  handling,  wrapping  and  delivering  foodo 
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Foods  Surrendered  and  Condemned 


130  tins  Canned  Meat 

186  Ibso 

100 

Vegetables 

113  Ibso 

24  ** 

""  Fish 

20  Ibso 

26 

” Milk. 

25  Ibso 

5 ** 

Sov^ 

3 Ibso 

461 

" Fruit 

783  Ibso 

15  jars 

Jam 

15  Ibso 

Sultanas 

120  Ibso 

Margarine 

3 IbSo 

Cooking  Pat 

2 IbSo 

Bacon 

89  lbs» 

Total  weight  IbSo 


Disposal  of  Condemned  .Food 


Surrendered  and  condemned  food  is  collected  and  conveyed  in  th©  De^ 
partment^s  van  to  the  Council's  refuse  tip  wnere  it  is  properly  disposed 
of  by  burying  under  supervisiorio 


14o  HOUSDJG 

(a)  New  Houses 

The  following  information  relating  to  new  houses  and  Council  houses 
has  been  obtained  from  other  DepartmentSo 


Houses  ©on^jleted 
d»iring  year 

T:ype 

Prefabricated 

Permanent 

Permanent 

Average  Cost 
per  house 

Average  Rent 
(Exclusive  of 
Rates) 

Council 

94 

£1p650 

17/11  a week 

Private  Enters, 
prise 

» 

168 

£1 5,900 

Houses  in  course 
of  erection  at 
31o12o53o 

Council 

86 

<= 

Private  Enters 
prise 

c=, 

201 

Total  Number  of  Postwar  Houses  Completed 


CoTsmcil  933 

Private  Enterprise  689 

Total  number  of  Applicants  for  Council  Houses  at  end  of  year  602 

Number  of  new  applications  received  during  year  244 
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(1)  Number  of  dwellirig  bouses  inspected  for  housing  defects 

(under  Piblic  Health  Act  and  Housing  Acts)  290 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  which  were  inspected  and  re^ 
corded  vender  Housirig  Consolidated  Regulations  1925  & 

1932o  5^ 

(s  All  dwellings  in  district  with  RoVo  £16  and  under 
have  already  been  recorded  under  Housing  Survey) 

(3)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  found  to  be  in  a state  so 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  iiealth  as  to  be  unfit  for 

human  habitationo  54* 

("#>  These  have  already  been  recorded  and  scheduled  for 
action  when  ciroumstences  permit  o 

(4)  Nxmiber  of  dwelling  houses  (exclusive  of  those  referred 
to  under  the  preceeding  su'^head)  fo>jnd  not  to  be  in 

all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  habitation®  71 

(C)  Remedy  of  Defects  during  the  Year  without  Service  of  Formal 
Notices 

Number  of  defective  dwelling  houses  rendered  fit  in 
consequence  of  informal  action®  43 

(D)  Action  under  Statutory  Powers  daring  Year 

(a)  Proceedings  under  Sections  9?  10,  and  16  Housing  Act,  1936® 
(1)  Nimiber  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of  which  notices 


were  served  requiring  repairs®  0 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  which  were  rendered  fit 
after  service  of  formal  notice Sp 

fa)  by  owners  0 

(■b)  fey  Council  in  default  of  owners  0 

(fe)  Proceedings  under  Pifelic  Health  Acts 

(1)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of  which  notices 

were  served  requiring  defects  to  be  remedied®  9 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  which  defects  were 
remedied  after  service  of  formal  notices, 

fa)  fey  owners  7 

(fe)  fey  Council  in  default  of  owners  0 

(@)  Proceedings  under  Sections  11  and  13  Housing  Act,  1936 

(1)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of  which 

Demolition  Orders  were  made®  7 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  demolished  in  pursuance 

of  Demolition  Orders®  5 
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(d)  Proceedings  under  Section  12j,  Housing  Actj  1936 

Number  of  separate  tenements  or  ^mdergro^lnd  rooms 
in  respect  of  which  Closing  Orders  were  madCo  0 ^ 

(E)  Housing  Acto  1936^  Part  IV  Overcrowding 

(a)  (1)  Numbe:^  of  dwellings  overcrowded  at  end  of  year  4 

(2)  Number  of  families  dwelling  therein  5 

(3)  Number  of  persons  dwelling  therein  27 

(b)  Number  of  new  cases  of  overcrowding  reported  during  year  1 

(c)  (i)  Niamber  of  cases  of  overcrowding  relieved  during  year  5 1 

(2)  Niimber  of  persons  concerned  in  such  cases  34 

In  addition^,  13  cases  of  overcrowding^  due  to  insuffi= 
cient  bedroom  acccarmodationj,  involving  53  personsj  were  re^ 
lievedo 

(F)  Housing  Suimnary 

fa)  Total  number  of  occupied  houses  in  district  12s, 322 

(b)  Total  number  of  Cofoncil  houses  in  district  Is 377 

(&)  Housing  Act.  1949  ! 

Nimiber  of  applications  for  reconditioning  greints  ^ ; 

m None  grants  do  I 

(H)  General  Remarks  on  Housing 

A modest  start  has  been  made  for  the  demolition  or  closing  of  un-i 
fit  dwellings  and  the  re^housing  of  their  occupants  by  the  Councilo 


Official  Representation  on  the  unfit  condition  of  10  dwellings 
was  made  for  action  under  Section  llg  Housing  Actg  1936o  7 Demolition 

Orders  were  made,  and  1 Closing  Order. under  Section  10,  Local  Government 
(Miscellaneous  Pi^visions)  Act,  1953=  In  addition,  2 Undertakings  were 
accepted  one  for  the  reconditioning  of  a house,  and  the  other  for  the 
Closing  of  a dwellingo 

During  the  year  5 dwellings  were  demolished  in  pursuance  of 
Demolition  Orders,  and  3 dwellings  demolished  by  informal  actiono  2 dwell ■=£ 
ings  were  Closed  by  informal  agreemento 


There  are  still  nearly  350  dwellings  in  the  district  which  have  H 
been  scheduled  for  demolition,  and  whilst  action  under  Section  11,  Housing  ^ 
Act,  1936  is  reccranended  for  individual  unfit  houses,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  only  effective  way  to  deal  with  congested  groups  of  unfit  dwellings  is  1 
be  defining  such  areas  as  Clearance  Areas  by  action  under  Section  25? 

Housing  Act,  1936. 
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Again  I have  to  conment  on  the  impracticability  in  present  circum-j 
stances  of  action  by  the  Council  for  the  repair  and  reconditioning  of  I 
tenanted  houses,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  9?  Housing  Act,  1936= 
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Pending  legislation  may  facilitate  such  repair  work,  but,  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  neither  economical  for  the  owner  under 
Statutory  Notice,  nor  the  Council  in  default,  to  repair  and  recondition 
the  pre<-1914  tenanted  unfit  house  o 

Irrespective  of  any  pending  legislation  for  the  repair  of  old  houses, 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  Section  20, 
Housing  Act,  1949  whereby  the  Council  may  make  grants  to  owners  for  the 
reconditioning  of  sub-standard  houseso  Conditions  imposed  to  date  tended 
to  limit  the  application  of  this  section  of  the  Act,  but  modified  con- 
ditions now  proposed,  may  result  in  the  Council  being  able  to  assist  owners 
to  put  their  property  into  good  repair  and  provide  their  tenants  with  all 
necessary  sanitary  amenitieso 

As  mentioned  in  my  Report  for  last  yeeir,  there  are  over  1,000  houses 
in  the  district  needing  repair  and  reconditioning  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
1919  standard  of  fitness  for  habitation,  and  a further  2,000  which  are  be- 
low the  standard  for  improved  dwellings  set  out  under  the  1949  Housing  Aoto 

15o  laOYABLE  DWELLINGS 

The  desire  of  newly  married  couples  to  have  a place  of  their  own,  and 
the  difficulties  financial  or  otherwise  of  buying  a house  or  obtaining  a 
Council  house,  has  influenced  many  of  them  to  obtain,  often  by  hire  pur- 
chase, a caravan  for  use  as  a dwelling. 

The  close  proximity  of  parts  of  the  district  to  the  City  of  Leicester 
where  there  are  several  large  caravan  distributors,  and  very  few  caravan 
sites,  has  resulted  in  a tendency  for  an  overspill  of  a caravan  population 
into  the  district.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  would-be  caravan  dwellers 
are  not  aware  of  the  legal  requirements,  both  under  Planning  and  Public 
Health  in  connection  with  the  stationing  and  use  for  habitation  of  movable 
dwellings,  with  the  result  that  they  often  run  into  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  siting  of  their  caravans. 

There  are  no  approved  or  licensed  caravan  sites  in  the  district,  but 
licences  have  been  issued  by  the  Council  under  Section  269,  Public  Health 
Act,  1936  to  individual  caravan  dwellers  to  station  single  caravans  on 
suitable  single  plots.  Such  licences  are  issued  annually,  26  licences  be- 
ing in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  sites  of  these  movable  dwellings 
are  inspected  regularly  to  ensure  that  the  sanitary  facilities  are  satis- 
factory and  the  sites  maintained  in  a satisfactory  conditions  60  in- 
spections were  made  during  the  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  three 
sites  in  the  district  where  caravans  had  been  placed  thereon  without 
approval  or  licence.  The  owners  of  the  sites  concerned  and  the  occupiers 
of  the  caravans  were  advised  of  the  legal  requirements,  with  the  result 
that  in  two  of  the  cases  the  caravans  were  removed. 

Action  in  respect  of  the  third  unlicensed  camping  site  is  at  present 
pending,  the  matter  being  dealt  with,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  County 
Council  \mder  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
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l6o  FACTORIES 

In  addition  to  Agricultiores,  there  are  a considerable  number  of  indus^ 
tries  in  the  districts  '^*^6  principal  being  ■= 


Boots  and  Shoes 
Leather  Dressing 
Leather  Washers 
Toe  Puffs 

Electrical  Components 
Photographic  Equipment 
Light  Engineering 
Motor  Vehicles  Repair 
Coach  Building 
Bricks  and  Tiles 
Stone  Quarrying 

The 
was  1580 


Hosiery 

Knitwear 

Dyeing 

Cardboard  Boxes 

Pood  Preparation 

Joinery  and  Sawmilling 

Artificial  Stonej,  Concrete  Products 

Concrete  K.pes 

Sand  Quarrying 


number  of  factories  entered  in  the  Register  at  the  end  of  1953 


Factories  Acts  1937  and  1948 


Premises 

Number  on 
Register 

Inspections 

Written 

Notices 

Occupiers 

Prosecuted 

Factories  without 
Mechanical  Power 

7 

7 

=> 

ca 

Factories  with 
Mechanical  Power 

151 

IK 

16 

Other  Premises 
included  under  Act 

I ® 

I 

I 

In  general  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  factories  in  the  district 
are  goodo  Particulars  of  defects  found  are  set  out  beloWo 


Oases  in  which  defects  were  found 


Pound 

Rome  died 

Referred 

Prosecution 

Cases 

To  HoMo 

lo 

Prom  HoMo 

lo 

Want  of  cleanliness 

4 

4 

Overcrowding 

= 

= 

Unreasonable 

terrperature 

c= 

Inadequate  Ventilation 

= 

=> 

■= 

= 

= 

Sanitary  Conveniences 

= 

<= 

- 

Insufficient 

2 

1 

c= 

= 

(■b) 

12 

10 

2 

(c)  Not  seg^ate  for 

2 

2 

Other  offences 

3 

2 

= 

Total 

23 

19 

0 

2 

0 

— 
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Fir-e  Escape  Certificates 


Certificates  under  Section  34s)  Factories  Actg  1937  were  issued  by  tne 
CouncjJ.  in  respect  of  four  Pactordes  certifying  the  provision  of  Adequate 
Means  of  Escape  in  Case  of  Pireo 

Outworkers 

Section  110^  Factories  Act^  1937  requir-es  the  ocaupier  of  every 
factory  to  send  to  the  District  Council  dijirlng  the  months  of  February  and 
Augfjist  each  yeaXp  copies  of  a list  showing  all  outworkers  so  employed  by 
him  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

The  lists  received  show  that  various  firms  in  the  district,  as  well 
as  the  City  of  Leicester  and  Urban  Districts  of  Hinckley  and  Wigston, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  making  of  wearing  apparel,  employ  outworkers  resid= 
ing  in  the  Blaby  Rural  Distract, 

No  case  of  infectious  disease  was  noted  at  any  of  the  addresses  of 
these  outworkers,  and  no  case  of  work  in  ^unwholesome  premises  was  noted. 

Outworkers  ° August  Return  1933 


Nature  of  Work 

Outworkers  employed 
by  firms  in  District 

r 1 

Outworkers  employed  by 
firms  outside  District 

Wearing  Apparel 

! 

/ 

1 

Hosiery 

16 

97 

Boots  and  Shoes 

14  ! 

1 8 

Knitwear 

13 

1 ^ 

Grloves 

0 I 

1 11 

Clothing 

0 

' 18 

43 

140 

Electrical  Equipment 

1 

0 j 

Total 

; 44 

140  I 

Total 

184 

There  were  no  cases  of  firms  in  the  district  defaulting  in  sending 
lists  of  outworkers  to  the  Council, 

17o  PETROLEUM 

The  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  licensing  arid  control  of 
Petroleum  Stores  under  the  pro'^risions  of  the  Petroleum  (Consolidation) 
Act,  1928, 
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PetroleuKi  spirit  is  stored  in  underground  tanks  at  the  28  garages  and  i 
petrol  filling  stations  in  the  districts,  addition  to  the  27  private 
installationso 

Petroleum  mixtures  which  form  the  base  of  adhesives  used  in  boot  and 
shoe  manufacture^  and  in  cellulose  spraying  paint  for  motor  vehicle  repairs  : 
etCoj,  are  stored  in  approved  stores  above  groundo  It  is  essentail  that 
such  stors-ge  places  be  of  approved  construction  and  suitably  sited  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  fire  or  explosion^  and  I wish  to  acknowledge  the  ad= 
vice  and  co-operation  given  by  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  County  Fire  Ser- 
vice through  his  Fire  Protection  Officer  in  this  coainectiono 

During  the  year  4-  underground  tanks  were  pressure  tested  and  2 new 
installations  approvedo 

Nianber  of  Petroleian  Licences  issued  1953  ^ 

Total  fees  collected  in  respect  of  same  £47°  10so  Ode 


t 
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Produced  and  Printed  at  the  Offices 
of  the 

Blaby  Rural  District  Council 


Narborough,  Lelcs. 


